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Organizing the Defense 


BELMONT FARLEY 


Assistant Director, Division of Publications, National Education Association 


No one who has watched the political steam 
roller in Chicago crushing the school system 
of that city doubts that the current attack upon 
free public education is concerted and methodi- 
cal. No one who has followed a widely-read 
editor’s contention that parents should pay 


| privately for the high school education of their 


children can doubt that the attack is made 
upon the principle of democratic equality of 
opportunity, not upon extravagant school 
management. No one who is observing the 
attempts of the Omaha Federal Land Bank 
to reduce support for western 


Administration is 100 per cent cooperation. 
Teachers can afford to strive for no less. If 
you do not belong to your national, state, and 
local professional organizations, join now. If 
you already belong, show your non-member 
colleagues the futility of “ragged” individual- 
ism when the citizens of the whole nation are 
joining forces to restabilize American life. 
There is no time for Achilles to stay in his tent. 
Coordinate Effort 
Look to your national professional organiza- 
tion and its board of strategy, the Joint Com- 
mission on the Emergency in 





rural schools has any doubt 
about the source of the opposi- 
tion to free schooling. 

The issue is clear cut. The 
enemies of tax-supported educa- 
tion believe the depression offers 


public schools. They are at 
work. Teachers are not fighting 


important as that may be. They 
are fighting to preserve the ideal 


tained by citizens well enough 
educated to govern themselves. 
The teacher’s task is to protect 
the nation from the curse of the 
caste system which drove liber- 
ty-loving peoples to the New 
World. 

There is only one force upon which the 
friends of education can depend—the force of 
public opinion. Alert teachers are losing no 
time in mobilizing it for the protection of the 
schools. The following specific suggestions are 
offered to all who are engaged in interpreting 
the present critical needs of education. 

Organization 

There are a million teachers in America. 
In one body they can speak with a voice that 
must be heard. Under the banner of the Blue 
Eagle business and industry are organized to 
beat failure. The goal of the National Recovery 
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Education, for leadership in na- 
tion-wide problems. Work with 
your state and local association 
in plans that apply to your state 
and community. In every state, 
county, and city create com- 
mittees whose chief responsi- 
bility is to use to best advantage 
locally the efforts being made 
over wider areas. 

Enlist every available educa- 
tional agency—state department 
of education, state education as- 
sociation, university schools of 
education, teachers colleges, city 
school systems, and the local 
professional groups in a con- 
certed plan that provides for a 
minimum of duplication and a 
maximum of effective effort. 

The activities of these agencies will differ ac- 
cording to the conditions and needs in various 
states, but each agency may be depended upon 
to take the lead in some service which is pe- 
culiar to its own functions and which fits into 
the general plan of interpreting local needs. 
The fact finding necessary for an intelligent 
program of publicity may be planned and exe- 
cuted cooperatively by research units of de- 
partment of education, state association, and 
teacher-training institutions. It may be found 
desirable to have one agency act as the prin- 
cipal source of newspaper information, and to 
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place the responsibility for radio broadcasting 
in the hands of another group. Teacher-train- 
ing institutions may wish to organize a speaker’s 
bureau to take care of platform needs. They 
can render especially effective service by offer- 
ing instruction in educational interpretation. 
Such courses may be given by extension and 
correspondence to those who are in the field, 
and may constitute an important unit in the 
education of resident student teachers. 

Begin plans now by asking each educational 
agency of the state to appoint a member of a 
committee which will be responsible for co- 
ordinating and strengthening every effort made 
to inform the public of the urgent need for 
support. It may be found desirable to hold the 
first meeting of this Committee on Coordina- 
tion during the annual convention of the State 
Teachers Association. This committee will 
wish to keep closely in touch with the plans of 
the Joint Commission on the Emergency in 
Education. It will make arrangements for ap- 
propriate local use of the research and inter- 
pretation carried out by the National Education 
Association and the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Effective Use of Mediums 

Coordination of effort depends not only upon 
cooperation of agencies but upon carefully 
planned use of all the mediums of publicity 
available. Too frequently, the educational in- 
terpretation depends exclusively upon the news- 
paper and radio. The situation is too urgent 
to be left solely with even these very powerful 
mediums. 

A short time ago the writer sat in the office 
of the superintendent of schools in one of the 
nation’s largest cities as that official prepared 
a statement which he wished to become the 
common knowledge of every citizen. The state- 
ment had to do with the completion of a 
rather costly and elaborate central office build- 
ing. It made the point that a very valuable 
addition had just been made to the city schools 
without the levy of an additional cent in taxes. 
The new building had been erected with funds 
derived from the salvage of schoolhouses that 
had been abandoned. The statement was so 
brief that it was written on a small white card. 
The superintendent had just returned from an 
address before the central council of the Parent 
Teachers Association, where he had explained 
the purposes of the new administration build- 
ing and how it was paid for. The summary of 
his address on the small white card was re- 
leased to newspapers. It was the subject of a 
local radio address delivered later. It was 
sent to every principal to be read and discussed 
in school assemblies and in faculty meetings. 
It found its way to the faculty adviser of every 
school paper. It was a good news story and 
offered opportunities for appropriate editorials. 
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It was discussed by teachers before home room 
groups and at local parent teachers associations. 

Civic groups were invited to meet in the 
beautiful auditorium of the new building and 
were treated to an excursion through its rooms 


and corridors. An employee who accompanied 
the visitors explained the functions of the va- 
rious staff units. A large room of the building 
was specially constructed as a museum. Se- 
lected schook work was kept on exhibit there. 

This superintendent made use of all the me- 
diums available. His fire was not scattered. It 
was calculated to make the greatest possible 
number of direct hits with the least possible 
noise. 

Direct Methods 

The alert school interpreter will make as 
much use of direct methods as possible. One 
of the most effective of these is systematic 
visitation of every home from which a child 
is enrolled in the school. The teacher should 
make such visits with a purpose as definite as 
that of the superintendent who “drove home” 
one fact at a time in as many ways as possible. 
In her conversation with parents the teacher 
will emphasize those facts with which it is de- 
sired to familiarize the public. She will show 
how those facts concern the education of the 
children of the parents she is visiting. 

Hundreds of communities have found the sys- 
tematic distribution of messages to the home a 
valuable direct method of interpreting the sig- 
nificance of education and the needs of the 
schools. These are most effective when very 
brief. They are frequently sent to parents 
along with the monthly report card. Appro- 
priate messages for this purpose may be eco- 
nomically printed in school print shops. They 
are sometimes published by state teachers asso- 
ciations. The leaflets prepared by the National 
Education Association for distribution to parents 
and other citizens are widely used. 

Special Projects in Interpretation 

Among special projects designed to interpret 
the needs, aims, and achievements of the 
schools, American Education Week easily takes 
first place. It is a good time to launch a pro- 
gram for the year ahead. It may be made a 
high spot in a permanent continuing program 
from year to year. 

American Education Week is sponsored jointly 
by the National Education Association, the 
American Legion, and the United States Office 
of Education. It is tried, accepted, established. 
It has been observed successfully for twelve 
years. It is promoted by groups totaling mil- 
lions of members who are leaders in their com- 
munities. It offers a specific, concrete, easily 
followed plan to bring schools and citizens to- 
gether. Its observance costs little in time and 
money. 

(Turn to page 127) 
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Spirit of Unity in Change 


JAMES W. RICHARDSON 
Vice Principal and Director of Guidance, Allentown High School, Pennsylvania 


Recent months witnessed perhaps the most 
striking social and psychical phenomenon in 
American life: the beginning of the migration 
of a great people of 120,000,000 into new and 
adventurous areas of group living. The enemy 
toward which this great people is presenting 
a united front is not one of bayonets and ma- 
chine guns. It is the more subtle one of the so- 
cial poisons generated by the interaction of 
outgrown customs and archaic motives in a 
new world whose requirement is cooperation 
in group living. 

An observation of a Frenchman who accom- 
panied Mr. Herriot upon his recent mission to 
Washington will bear quoting. He said, “I can 
hardly believe this is the same Washington I 
saw three years ago. More than in Europe, I 
feel here as if I were living ini a historic mo- 
ment. It is a kind of conjunction, I think, of a 
national mood and a man who expresses it. You 
who live here have no idea how palpable to a 
foreigner is your spirit of unity in change. It is 
as actual as an event. To me it is an event of 
the highest importance.” The significant phrase 
in this Frenchman’s observation is the “spirit 
of unity in change.” 

This change just beginning, call it revolution 
if you will, was not begun by the storming of 
a Bastille, by a Red Sunday, or by a march of 
the Black Shirts. Not a disturbance occurred, 
not a drop of blood shed, when it began. A 
great people through its democratically consti- 
tuted channels, having faith in its social and 
governmental instruments, is regimenting itself 
behind its leadership. This would not be pos- 
sible without this spirit of unity in change. In 
and through this polyglot population, made up 
of all peoples, the ferment of American unity 
has been working. Out of the travail of this 
bitter period there is reason to have faith that 
we shall emerge a greater people. 

But what is the source of this ferment, and of 
this sense of unity in change among our peo- 
ple? This precious sense of unity in change 
which is guiding a great people as it peacefully 
and enthusiastically is charting its course and 
setting up new goals is not just a happy cir- 
cumstance. It is the product of years of prepar- 
ation through the social instruments we have 
created. Chief among them is public education. 
America is unique in her adventure in pub- 
lic education. Fascism in Italy selects the 
brightest children upon whom it lavishes every 
educational advantage. It is intended that these 
will be the leaders; those not so fortunate will 
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be the followers. In America we embraced the 
principle of equality of opportunity that all 
should be educated, and from this mass of en- 
lightened citizens will emerge leaders and in- 
telligent followers. At no time in our history 
has this principle paid such social dividends to 
the investing state as in the last few months. 

But public education cannot stand still or go 
backward in the face of these changes of such 
tremendous importance. At no time before in 
our history are good civic judgment and intel- 
ligence so necessary to our citizens. Those 
priceless characteristics will be infinitely more 
requisite in the new order which we believe 
is emerging. These challenges must be met by 
the policy makers and teachers of our schools 
with better vision and greater skill, and by the 
investing state with more support. 

What are some of these challenges? The first 
challenge to the school is the increased enrol- 
ment. Whereas the increase in the enrolment 
of the elementary schools has just about kept 
pace with the increase in population, the in- 
crease in the enrolment in the high schools 
has increased by leaps and bounds. The enrol- 
ment in 1920 was almost ten times what it was 
in 1890, and it was double in 1930 what it was 
in 1920. In 1930 approximately 50% of the boys 
and girls of high school age, numbering 4,399,- 
422, were enrolled. The other 4,000,000 were not 
in school. There is reason to believe that the 
enrolment has vastly increased during the last 
three years. The indications are that within ten 
years the compulsory school age will be raised 
to 18 years, approximately doubling high school 
enrolment. Two social purposes will be met by 
this change: (1) Employment will be reserved 
for adult workers; (2) all persons up to the 
age of 18 years can profit more from schooling 
of the right kind than from employment. 

The elementary schools of the country have 
done a marvelous piece of work in preparation 
for the strain our citizens are now enduring. 
Everybody has attended them, but the great 
challenge confronts the high schools, junior 
and senior, as their enrolment increases. Up to 
this time the American high schools have been 
highly selective. I mean by that, that pupils 
from certain social levels attended. There has 
been a close relationship between the occupa- 
tion of parents of pupils and attendance of high 
schools. The great majority of pupils have come 
from such non-labor groups as _ professional, 
commercial, managerial, public service work- 
ers, and proprietors, whereas children of com- 
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mon laborers are not well represented. We also 
know that the intelligence of the children from 
the labor and non-labor groups varies only 
little. 

Until comparatively recent years the sole 
purpose of the high school was to prepare for 
college, but influx of large numbers of pupils 
is compelling the high school to meet the indi- 
vidual needs and purposes of their new pupils. 
The traditional subjects as now taught will not 
suffice for all. New methods of teaching must 
be tried out and the best ones introduced. New 
equipment must be provided. 


What are the valuable learnings the investing 
state wants all of its citizens to acquire by the 
time they reach maturity, let us say 20 years of 
age? I have no more than to enumerate them: 
First, every boy and girl should have acquired 
some earning or vocational education; second, 
each should have received some training in 
family rearing; third, all must have acquired 
some skills and understanding in civic living; 
fourth, all should understand and make use of 
methods in conserving their physical and 
mental health; fifth, all should learn to make 
use of higher level consumption, learn to make 
use of better goods, reading, clothing, house 
furnishings, houses, music, and the like; sixth, 
all should learn how to seek higher level di- 
versions and recreations. 

This is a tremendous order; the investing 
state expects it; the new high school popula- 
tion must acquire it, and the schools must pro- 
vide it. 

This challenge means a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the subjects taught in the schools. More- 
over, it means that the schools must meet the 
individual differences in capacity and interest 
of their pupils in teaching the newly organ- 
ized studies. This also calls for a corps of high- 
ly trained and highly skilled teachers imbued 
with the serious purpose of their social respon- 
sibilities. It will also call for far greater, not 
less, expenditures for public secondary educa- 
tion. The investing state must keep faith with 
America’s destiny of enlightened world leader- 
ship and above all keep faith with its boys 
and girls who in a short space of time will as- 
sume far greater civic and social responsibili- 
ties than we can dream of now. If it does not 
meet the challenge of preparing the new citi- 
zenship, the American ideal of intelligent de- 
mocratic cooperation under leadership is 
doomed. In its place will arise fascism, the 
Nazis, or the Soviets. 

Each school must provide a far wider and 
richer range of offerings to its young men and 
women. Teachers and administrators must get 
a broader vision of their task. A system of 
mass education will not do the job wherein 
those boys and girls who cannot stand the edu- 
cational pace must drop out. The heartless and 
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undemocratic principle of the greatest good to 
the greatest number must be consigned to the 
jungle where it belongs. The school must exist 
for the good of each boy and girl. If one offer- 
ing does not meet the need of an individual 
child, another must be provided that will. A 
certain carpenter of Nazareth taught the par- 
able of the lost sheep. The good shepherd 
leaves the ninety and nine to seek the one that 
was lost. If high schools as now organized can- 
not meet this challenge, others must be organ- 
ized. If teachers and administrators as now 
trained and working cannot do the job, others 
better trained and with broader vision must be 
provided. If present methods are not effective 
to the teaching of all pupils, others must be 
evolved. 

How is our own community meeting the 
challenge of new schools for a new order? We 
have organized a junior high school system that 
is designed primarily to help boys and girls ex- 
plore their interests and evaluate their abilities. 
Its program of studies is organized with mani- 
fold opportunities for enriching their school 
experiences. The junior high school proves its 
worth in holding power upon its pupils. During 
the last three years over a thousand pupils an- 
nually enrolled in the senior high school for 
further study. 

The senior high school is designed to pro- 
vide more intensive training for pupils along 
the lines of the interests they discovered in 
the junior high school. Six specific curriculums 
are provided: namely, college entrance in arts; 
college entrance in engineering and science; 
fine arts in drawing and music; household arts; 
commercial, and industrial. The industrial cur- 
riculum provides the following shop courses: 
automobile construction, electrical construc- 
tion, machine shop, printing, architectural 
drafting, machine drafting, pattern making, and 
wood working. In these courses the boys spend 
one-half of their school time in the shops and 
the other in taking related subjects such as Eng- 
lish, mathematics, drawing, and history. There 
is also provided a cooperative retail selling 
course in which pupils spend one-half of their 
school time in school studying related subjects 
and the remainder of the day in the stores of 
cooperating merchants in the city. In addition 
to these specific curriculums, there has recent- 
ly been provided a generalized one with such a 
wide range of elective subjects as to meet a 
far greater range of pupil capacities and in- 
terests. Experiments are being conducted in 
both junior and senior high schools for the pur- 
pose of improving the methods of instruction. 
Specifically trained teachers are provided for 
helping individual boys and girls solve their 
problems of vocatjonal choice, of behavior diffi- 
culties, and of school adjustment. We realize 
(Turn to page 128) 
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To his imperious tasks the President 

Walked through the college grounds absorbed 
in thought. 

It was to be a day to test a man. 

At chapel he must make the students see 

The meaning of self-government; he then 

Must tour the college with important guests, 

While correspondence waited; after lunch 

The faculty would hear his final word 

About examinations; and at four 

He must be ready when the trustees came 

To sit upon the audit for the year. 


It was his wont upon this morning stroll 

Across the green, to glance both left and right 

In sharp, quick greetings, and in flashing search 

Of all his physical estate. He marked 

The ivy on the buildings, how the trees 

Were pruned and shaped, how green without a 
fleck 

The lawn stretched out, traversed and bordered 
round 

By paths that led through flaming poppy beds 

At springtime and great cannas in the fall. 

To shrubbery he gave especial note, 

Grown artfully to set the campus off, 

And most of all to that which long ago 

Some loyal class had planted to enclose 

A marble Naiad from whose upraised hand 

' A shell sent forth a graceful water spray 


' That rose in crystal sparkles and curved back 


Upon her breasts which she essayed to shield 


_ With her bright streaming hair, while evermore 


' She lifted timidly one foot and smiled. 

How often had the President passed by 

With slackened step and quickened gratitude 
To Keats for writing one immortal line. 

But now his thought was troubled; for this day 
Of all days, he would have the college stand 
Impressive in that outward dignity 

Which would betoken inward excellence. 


' And what was this that marred the pleasance 


now! 
Neglect, debris, the cherished shrubbery 
' Broken and trampled! Worst of all, some wag, 
In excess humor, had the night before 
Lassoed the conch shell in the Naiad’s hand, 
And wound the ugly rope about her form. 


What a man in- 


'“Where is that groundsman! 
deed 
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Marc Anders 


A Modern College Idy! 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL 
President, State Teachers College, Cheyney, Pa. 


(A tribute to the late Dr. John Alexander Hull Keith, scholar, administrator, humani- 
tarian, and himself the prototype of this story.) 


“To be entrusted with a property! 

“Some forty years—and this the sorry end. 
“Patience must cease to be a virtue now,” 
The college head mused hotly, “and this day 
“Must end a wretched service.” 

Now he stared. 

Right by the fountain old Mare Anders sat 
Upon a barrow, filling up his pipe— 
Groundsman, caretaker, man of endless chores, 
His battered hat swung from a rake that leaned 
Against the idle wheel, and on the ground 
Gleamed in the morning sun an idle scythe. 
And as the President approached, he rose, 
And fumbled in his pockets for a match. 
“Good morning, Sir,” was all the ancient said. 
“Good morning, Marc,” the President replied, 
And hurried on. He would not ruffle up 

His spirit now by chiding this old man. 

He must keep fit today and self-possessed. 
But Marc had shot his bolt; and Mare must go. 


The burdened day gone by, the President 
Depressed and weary, coming home at last, 
Sat silent after supper in review. 

The students had not greeted with applause 
His stern rebuke of adolescent wiles; 

His guests had left him with redundant thanks, 
But into these he read his own reserves. 
Lunch had been late; the faculty had pressed 
Thoughts of examinations not his own; 

The audit had revealed a deficit 

That gave the trustees trouble; and now, last, 
He had old Anders still to reckon with. 

Sure, this had been a day to test a man. 
“Forgive us, Lord, as we ourselves forgive. 
“We are but dust,” he prayed, and fell asleep. 


A great red maple spread its branches out 

Above the tiny home of spotless white 

Where Marc lived with his busy housewife, 
Ruth, 

For two score faithful years. 
been 

A comfort and a calendar of signs, 

An instant menace and a loved retreat. 

It prophesied the coming of the Spring. 

It wove a canopy to fend away 

The heat of Summer. Birds of hardy voice 

Swayed from its twigs to sing the morning up. 

It drew the thunderbolt and shook the ground. 

There was no limb that had not held the wind 


That tree had 
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Against its own mild progress long enough 
To make terrific music; and at times, 
Straining against the fury of a storm, 

Its roots would loosen, and the great tree lean 
In dreadful threatening to the little home. 
But always it would hold and send those roots 
Still deeper down to build a mightier tree 
With Titan-twisted trunk, rough-rutted bark, 
And bulging knars of nature’s primal power. 
Whence came this wonder of the world, this 

tree, 

This saga of the Providence of God? 

What random seed, borne by what vehicle, 
Grew to this stature? No man knows or knew. 


And no less was the mystery that clothed 

The origin of Anders. He had come 

No one knew whence, and no one asked; had 
brought 

His thrifty, blooming wife, and built a home, 

Childless, but competent to shelter love 

And industry and neighborly good-will. 

Through the long years the maple and the man 

Became inseparate, and I could tell 

No story of one without the twain. 


When he was made the college groundsman, 
Marc, 

Unlettered but of marvelous physique, 

Was thirty-five that day. It was his boast, 

Ready on all occasions, that no work 

Fit for a man to do could wear him down, 

So knit was all his frame. Nor was it long 

Before the neighborhood became aware 

That this stout yeoman failed not to possess 

Virtues and qualities of heart and mind 

That drew to him the general esteem. 

Three hundred days and sixty-five a year, 


He regularly walked his half a mile 

From home to work so promptly on the hour 
That housewives by his passing knew the time, 
And confidently set their clocks. His work 
Was all his pride, and to that work he gave 
His willing hand by day, his dream by night; 
And I should say he made of it an art; 

For what is art but work done lovingly 

And rounded into beauty? 


When you saw 

The snow upon a winter morning heaped 
Breast-high along the college walks and drives, 
With children romping in the ermine drifts, 
Marc had been busy long before the light, 
Leaning against the blast, and plying hard 
His snow plow and his shovel and his broom. 
Remembering the maple boughs weighed down 
By their white burden on the night before, 
His careful warning to his wife had been, 
“Rouse me at your first stirring, lest I fail 
“To clear the paths before the college wakes.” 
And all those paths were beautiful to see. 
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When the swift stripping of the autumn came, 


draw close 
The crazy quilt and snuggle down to dream 
Of mountain ranges of frost-tinted leaves 
Thrown up by his good rake, and offering 
Their temporary beauty to the world; 
And waking now and then, his thought would 
be, 
“That wind is calling me.” And the next day 
Great towering mounds would rise all beautiful, 
Wherein the children plunged, more beautiful 
In childhood’s bright exuberance; and Marc 
Would pause and lean upon his rake and smile 
And sometimes he would set a pile afire; 
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And late at night Marc woke to hear the wind 
Twang through the maple boughs, he would > 
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And smoke would rise in curling clouds, and | 


flames , 
Would crackle in the wind, while ringed about 


The children danced and shouted. Well he 
knew 

How rich a garden mould those leaves would 
make, 


But he was richer in the children’s joy. 
And he was happy when at supper time 
Ruth brightly served a tasty meal, and he 
Could tell her all the trifles of the day, 
As good men do. Then he would light his pipe, 
And from the cottage window watch the night 
Blot out the last flush of the blood-red sun; 
And Ruth would clear the board, and take her 
place 

By Anders with her sewing—socks to darn, 
Buttons to fix, and galluses to mind, 

While he would keen a blade or mend a rake. 
And sometimes late at night you saw the lamp 
Gleam on the faces of the happy pair. 


But not until the spring and summer came 

Did Anders reach his full proportions. Then 

He ruled his green dominion with a hand 

That stayed not, and with energies that grew 

To meet the multiplying need. He marched 

To battle with the whole green, flowering 
world, 

Setting his will to curb the wild excess 

Of nature’s growing ardors, binding her 

To beauty and a strict, symmetric form. 

The lawn he made a carpet without flaw; 

The ivy climbed according to his rule; 

The campus paths went level, straight and trim; 

All flowering beds and bordering shrubbery 

Conformed to discipline; while over all 

The lovely fountain offered to the air 

Unceasingly a million-crystalled mist 

To arch away in rainbows of delight. 

The whole broad prospect of the college 
grounds 

Bore testimony to an endless toil. 

He never thought of it; he never knew, 

Pleased, in his sheer simplicity, if he 


Could make his green world pleasant, and ‘ff 


then, 
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Of a long summer evening, he could sit 
On a small bench beneath his maple boughs, 
With savory pipe, and evening paper spread, 
And Ruth about him ever now and then 

To share a while brief tidings of the world. 


On such a summer evening Ruth, who stood 
Beside her husband, fixed him with her eye. 


Then, with such wit as she could summon, 
“Marc,” 

She teased, “when did you lose that crown of 
gold 


That made you seem to me a prince of men? 

A bald head never held a woman yet!” 

And Marc, not to be overmatched, replied, 

“I tell you, Ruth, I’ve thought of that myself, 

And often feared that you would run away. 

I think there is a magic in this tree 

That works some spell upon us. 
longed 

For children, whom God’s Providence denied. 

And now we are ourselves the sheltered wards 

Of this great maple, whose parental arms 

Have shadowed us these many years, whose 
strength 

Increases as our mortal frames decline, 

And whose caressing roots will search our 
mould 

When we shall lie—as heaven grant we may—- 

Quietly here beneath its mighty boughs.” 

And Ruth was silent, language failing her. 

But Anders stretched himself and spoke again. 

“I know I am not what I used to be. 

Today I made a note of many things 

Fast getting out of hand, and when I saw 

The President look round him as he passed, 

I know he saw them too. I sat a while 

Upon my barrow in the college yard, 

And what would you suppose I figured out! 


Once we 


| Now be prepared to marvel, Ruth! I gauged 


The distance I have traveled on those grounds, 

For more than forty years, and found that T 

Have walked no less than thirty thousand miles. 

Is that a record, Ruth, to make you glad! 

And is there anyone to cry it down! 

If nature for each mile plucked but one hair, 

You see I could not keep my crown of gold.” 

And Ruth exclaimed, “O, Marc, I always knew 

That I was married to a famous man. 

Why you have more than walked around the 
world!” 


Calling a special meeting of his staff, 

The President rehearsed the yeoman’s life, 
Concluding quietly: “I must call in 

A younger man as a groundsman, but I know 
The day that Anders shall be made to feel 
He is no longer one of us, and he 


' Can come and go no longer on these grounds, 


That day he will sit by his tree and die. 
Now Marc must never know. He must go on. 


_ It has been given me to offer here 
_ Half of the ancient’s monthly wage, and ask 
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Whether you would support the other half 

By sacrificing something, so that still 

Our friend may stand each fortnight here and 
draw 

His modest envelope. I will instruct 

The young man to be quite indifferent 

To all the old man’s frailty, and to act, 

As long as Marc survives, the under part 

Of first assistant. So shall Marc be glad, 

And end his days in honor and in peace.” 


Instant approval sealed the generous pact; 
The thing was done; and Anders never knew. 


The old man now would reach the college 
grounds 

At any tardy moment unrebuked. 

He would give orders and reproofs, complain 


Of this and that, and frequently would say, 
While the new groundsman listened silently, 

“I tell you, lad, when I was of your age 

I did things better.” Then he would go off 
To some small task, and would not do it well. 


Twelve months precisely to the day went by, 

And twice twelve times the ancient stood to 
claim 

His modest, undiminished wage. And then, 

Late one cool, summer afternoon, as Marc 

Sat in his wonted place beneath his tree, 

And all the western sky was lifting up 

The blood-red banners of the dying day, 

He fumbled for a match to light his pipe, 

But did not light it, and spread out his sheet 

To scan the news, but never read a line. 

One piteous cry he uttered, “Ruth!”, and she, 

Emerging from the cottage door, sat down 

In fear beside the husband of her heart. 

His head was sunk upon his breast; his hand 

Was cold, and did not answer to her touch. 

Mare Anders, groundsman, man of endless 
chores, 

Had gone to walk some green Elysian field — 

Gathered at last unto the Infinite 

Compassion and the Everlasting Peace. 


They laid him there beneath his maple boughs; 
And Ruth for eight months, manacled to grief, 
Lived to no purpose, and then by God’s hand 
Was mercifully freed to follow him. 


The cottage sank and crumbled long ago, 

And those two graves lie level with a field 

Of billowing grain that glistens in the sun 

Of a late summer afternoon; and now 

A wide, tumultuous highway rushes by. 

But still the mighty maple stands with arms 

Outspread above the stranger who may pause 

To read this saga of the will of God, 

And feel the magic of this Ygdrasil 

Whose roots go searching through the nether 
mould 

For beauty which it raises up to heaven. 












Education Relief Work 


Pennsylvania’s emergency education relief 
work, started in October by Eric H. Biddle, 
executive director of the State Emergency Re- 
lief Board, and James N. Rule, superintendent 
of public instruction, is financed by federal 
relief funds and will provide teaching jobs for 
approximately 800 unemployed, properly quali- 
fied persons for the next three or four months. 
Pennsylvania is the first State to have its emer- 
gency education relief work program approved 
and is the first to get it started under the federal 
relief plan. 

The general purpose of the education relief 
work program is to provide constructive em- 
ployment for unemployed persons eligible to 
relief and competent to teach, and at the same 
time “provide socially constructive activities to 
numerous other persons.” 

Pay for relief work teachers is based on NRA 
made-work relief schedules, and the standard 
number of hours per week per teacher has 
been set at 22. 

Teachers in districts of more than 500,000 
population are to receive $65 per month; in 
districts of 250,000 to 500,000 population, $62.50 
per month; 2,500 to 250,000 population, $60 per 
month; less than 2,500 population, $52 per 
month. 

Suggested Activities for Groups 


1. English and citizenship classes for non- 
English speaking persons—public school 
evening classes, home classes for foreign- 
born mothers, neighborhood classes, and fac- 
tory classes 

2. Evening classes for American-born per- 
sons and other adults unable to read and 
write 

3. Home economics classes for homemakers to 
enable them to select and prepare whole- 
some foods at a minimum cost, mend cloth- 
ing, and provide wholesome home life in 
general 

4. Courses in gardening and poultry raising for 
both men and women to enable them to 
supplement their normal income and to pro- 
vide a backlog of support in periods of un- 
employment 

5. Courses for unemployed adults who can 
benefit from vocational training and cannot 
obtain the training desired through the regu- 
lar channels of such education, and who 
shall be eligible to receive instruction from 
“work relief” teachers; such classes to in- 
clude persons in need of vocational rehabili- 
tation as well as those who for other reasons 
are in need of vocational education to make 
them employable. 

6. General educational courses for: 

a. Unemployed men and women of at least 
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elementary education to enable them to 
make a wider use of public library facil- 
ities and general reading opportunities 

b. Recent unemployed high school graduates 
to enable them to continue their educa- 
tion in part, at least 

c. Industrial workers (employed and unem- 
ployed) to enable them to acquire a 
knowledge of industrial history, labor 
standards, labor legislation, industrial re- 
lations, etc. 

7. Classes to enable both men and women to 
maintain physical health and morale and to 
use their time constructively and whole- 
somely. 





Analysis of Recovery Legislation 


Critical analysis of President Roosevelt’s re- 
covery legislation, expressed in clear terms for 
the ready understanding of American high 
school and college pupils, as well as adult study 
groups, has been made by a research group at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The results of the analysis, which was made 
by a group of legal, economic, and educational 
authorities, headed by Edmund de S. Brunner 
and Herbert Brunner, professors of education 
at Teachers College, and L. C. Marshall, direc- 
tor of the institute of public law, Johns Hop- 
kins University, will appear soon in pamphlet 
form. These are to be published by the col- 
lege and will be distributed to high schools, 
colleges, and adult study groups. 

To be known as the “National Crisis Series,” 
these surveys, consisting of fourteen pamphlets 
and a manual, are to treat with all the impor- 
tant legislative acts passed in Washington since 
March. This series is divided into three classes: 
an adult study group, a senior high school sec- 
tion, and a junior high school group. A 
Teachers’ Manual on Education’s Opportunities 
and Obligations, prepared by Herbert Brunner, 
is also included in this project. Copies of the 
pamphlets will be sent to superintendents of 
schools, state teachers associations, and other 
educators. 





Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League 


The 1933-34 Rules and Regulations of the 
Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League are 
now available for high schools. The general 
topic for extempore speaking contests is The 
Peace Movement. Readings are limited to se- 
lections from the Comedies of Shakespeare. 
Required contest numbers for music events 
will be released before January 1, 1934. Ad- 
dress all communications to the secretary, C. 
Stanton Belfour, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


November, 1933 
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Our Annual Convention 


On December 27, 28, and 29, 1933, educational 
interests of the school people of Pennsylvania 
will center on the annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association to be 
held this year in Philadelphia. The schedule of 
the meetings will follow in general that used 
last year. 

The Association is indebted to Charles A. 
Coulomb and his committee, to the Philadelphia 
Teachers’ Association, and to the Philadelphia 
school officials for their whole-hearted and en- 
thusiastic cooperation in providing desirable 
meeting places and in making other local ar- 
rangements which contribute so much to the 
success of the convention. 

The convention programs will be built around 
the theme “A New Deal in Education.” The 
theme is motivated by the belief that our 
rapidly changing social and economic life de- 
mands adjustments in programs of study, in 
curricular offerings, in methods of taxation, in 
equalization of support, and in organization and 
administration in order that the ideals of social 
justice may be more completely realized. 

Speakers already secured include Charles H. 
Judd, University of Chicago; Robert Murray 
Haig, Columbia University; Jessie Gray, presi- 
dent of the National Education Association; 
Mrs. Laura S. Greenwood, president of the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and James N. Rule, superintendent of public 
instruction. 

A pageant illustrating the ‘progress of edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania will be presented by the 
Philadelphia Teachers’ Association at one of 
the evening programs. 

The Constitutional Revision Committee will 
present to the House of Delegates for its con- 
sideration an amendment to the constitution of 
the P.S.E.A. The proposed amendment was 
published in the June and October issues of 
the ScHooL JOURNAL and merits the careful con- 
sideration and study of each local branch. 

Ours is a democratic organization. The House 
of Delegates is the representative body through 
which individual members of the Association, 


_ through delegate representation, have oppor- 


tunity for expression. It is important, there- 
fore, that those sent as delegates to Philadelphia 


' are informed and act in accordance with the 


desires of the members of the Association whom 
May I urge that every local 
branch study the proposed amendment from 
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the point of view of the future welfare of the 
Association and so instruct their delegates that 
they may act in accordance with the wishes of 
their local constituents? 

This is your convention. Plan to come to 
Philadelphia. It is an opportunity for you to 
contribute to the development of our future 
educational program. You will be amply re- 
warded by the discussions presented. 

FrRANciIs B. Haas 
President 





Local Branches 


Up to October 10, the following local branches 
reported an enrolment of 100% for 1933-34 and 
sent their dues and their contributions to the 
Teacher Welfare Fund to P.S.E.A. Headquarters. 
Those starred are also 100% in the N.E.A. 


Welfare 

Contri- 

Dues butions 

Blakely Borough . .......... SGGGU -§ ....6: 
Cedar Crest College ......... y || ae 
Chester County ......0.:...... b! 1) | Serre 

Downingtown Industrial 

WEMOUE (2 52 0 cia cere ooh reece ae yy | eee 
ARROW CR 65a oeluin side Wordcnwens 78.00 39.00 
MEGISGES ROCKS 6 ou tesied ce xicea SHOW ccscue 
*Mahanoy Township ......... 69.00 34.00 
*Muhlenberg Township ....... 67.00 33.50 
PIRETIGICNINES (So) onao.o'o:d Sere wid cers dies 1 | ee 
INGEIDWH OO ci Sica eater oreiseae 39.00 50 
NOLFISIOWN ©. 06s c ceed cecdccs yi | | 
“PING County” .00605ceeex: .. 62.00 27.50 
IPRUMMIOUNED =. oy ons. cleiddacciactoxcco were a0) (0 | Gate 
PMRBRGE on ste P cals coe eee waes 60.00 19.50 
SUENOU a5. ac at auearo cca cones IGGGe) heceae 
*Slippery Rock S. T. C. ...:.. 62.00 31.00 
OSGMMONIN ack,” Saecos ses LU | ee 
University School, Pittsburgh 10.00 3.50 
Upper Barby. .5c.o2..0006s 332.00 145.75 
*Upper Merion Township .... 47.00 20.00 
mWese Pittston <<. b505650.065% 67.00 33.50 





New President State Teachers College, 


Kutztown 
Q. A. W. Rohrbach of the University of Pitts- 
burgh has been appointed president of the 
State Teachers College, Kutztown. Dr. Rohr- 
bach will assume his new duties June 1, 1934. 
Until that date A. C. Rothermel, the present 
president who is retiring, will continue to serve. 
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Education Congress 


In keeping with the “New Deal” of today 
the theme for the annual Education Congress 
in Harrisburg, November 8 and 9, is “Schools 
of Tomorrow.” The program announced by 
State Superintendent James N. Rule includes 
presentation of educational points of view by 
individuals representing The Pupil, The Par- 
ent, The Teacher, The Profession, The State 
Teachers College, The College, The University, 
and The Public. 

Some of the nationally known educators to 
appear on the program will be George F. Zook, 
newly appointed United States Commissioner 
of Education, who is to address the Thursday 
morning session on “Federal and State Rela- 
tionships in the Emergency”; Jessie Gray, 
president of the National Education Association; 
William F. Russell, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; John K. Norton, chairman, Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Education; 
and J. W. Crabtree, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Education Association. Governor Pin- 
chot, Secretary Leon D. Metzger of the State 
Department of Revenue, and Superintendent 
Rule will represent the State in deliberations 
that promise to be most helpful in aiding Penn- 
sylvania to meet the emergency in education. 
The annual Education Congress is part of Penn- 
sylvania’s contribution to national observance 
of American Education Week. 

The Congress will open Wednesday afternoon 
and will continue through Thursday afternoon. 
Those who attend will have opportunity to hear 
the concert by Sergi Rachmaninoff, famous 
pianist, in the Forum on Thursday evening. 





Speech is precious and should be used not 
to wound but to heal, not to darken but to 
enlighten, not to condemn, but to release. 
—Kansas City Freemason 
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Education Congress Luncheon 


The Education Congress Luncheon 
is planned for Thursday, November 
9, 1933. In order to accommodate 
the large number who will attend 
this event, it will be necessary to 
know a little in advance how many 
expect to be present. Those who 
desire tickets for the luncheon will 
please obtain them prior to Novem- 
ber 8, 1933. Arrangements are be- 
ing made by Mr. Henry Klonower, 
Director, Teacher Division, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and 
tickets may be obtained now by 
writing directly to him. The price 
is $1. 























Bucknell Conference on Education 


Plans are maturing for the eighth annual 
Conference on Education to be held at Buck- 
nell November 17 and 18. The purpose of the 
gathering will be to build up morale on the 
part of teachers, patrons, and friends of the 
school. With this in view, two new and im- 
portant additional sections are being organized 
and programs built. One of these is for school 
directors and another for parent-teacher asso- 
ciations. Speakers of state and national reputa- 
tion will speak at these conferences. Among 
these are George D. Strayer, John W. Withers, 
Francis B. Haas, Wilson MacDonald, Canadian 
poet laureate. Drs. Withers and Strayer will 
speak Friday afternoon and evening; Dr. Haas 
on Saturday at the 11 o’clock general session, 
after which he will be the guest of honor at a 
banquet of Kappa Phi Kappa, professional edu- 
cation fraternity. Wilson MacDonald, Canadian 
poet, outstanding entertainer, will speak at the 
banquet which will be held at seven o’clock 
Friday evening. 

All friends of education are cordially invited 
to attend. 





Junior High School at Pottstown 
Dedicated 


Dedicatory exercises for Pottstown’s new jun- 
ior high school began on September 27 when 
the P. O. S. of A., P. O. of A., and the American 
Legion presented the school with forty room 
flags, a flag for the auditorium stage, and a 
large flag for the school flagpole at a suitable 
ceremony in the school auditorium. On Friday, 
September 29, the school held open house for 
visitors. In the evening six hundred citizens 
attended a community banquet in the cafeteria. 

Prior to the formal dedication program Satur- 
day evening, September 30, approximately 3,- 
000 people visited the building. In his dedi- 
cation address F. Herman Fritz, superintendent 
of schools, dedicated the building “to the de- 
velopment of a finer and more dynamic charac- 
ter in youth, to the promotion of a greater 
appreciation of the obligations of citizens to 
society, to the enrichment of the facility for 
participating effectively in life’s activities— 
finally to the preparation of youth for the re- 
sponsibilities of life.” William M. Denison of 
the State department of public instruction, 
brought greetings to the audience, and William 
Mather Lewis, president of Lafayette College, 
gave an address entitled Some Needed Dedi- 
cations. 

The total of contracts awarded for the equip- 
ment of the new school was $52,727.61. The 
building contains twenty-six general classrooms 
and sixteen special rooms. 


November, 1933 
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Relief Bond Issue 


To the School People of Pennsylvania: 

A crisis has arisen in our Commonwealth. 

Only the united action of the intelligent peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania will avert untold suffering 
and hardship. 

The men and the women who read the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL are school workers. 
All teachers and the men and women who are 
interested in our schools are interested in our 
children and our children’s children. 

More than that, the men and women of our 
schools wield a tremendous influence in their 
communities throughout the Commonwealth. 

To you, therefore, I appeal to see to it that 
an Amendment to the State Constitution pro- 
viding for a $25,000,000 bond issue, which will 
appear on the ballot as Amendment No. 8 at 
the November election, is passed. I appeal to 
you, not only to vote for this Amendment your- 
self, but to see to it that the people of your 
community know all about this bond issue and 
what would happen if it were not approved. 

Amendment No. 8 can fail only if the voters 
are not informed about it and what it means 
when they go to the polls November 7. I feel 
strongly that you have an obligation to see to it 
that they are so informed. 

And here is exactly what it means. 

If it fails to pass, all State relief will end in 
December, 160 hospitals will lose approximately 
30 per cent of their State income, and State in- 
stitutions of higher education will suffer a dras- 
tic cut of one-third in the State’s appropriation 
to them. ; 

Hundreds of thousands of men, women, and 
children now receiving relief in Pennsylvania 
will be cut off in the middle of the winter with 
not even the mite they now receive. 

Colleges, universities, and medical schools 
which now help Pennsylvania hold her high 
place in the world of education and medical re- 
lief will be crippled in their vital work. 

There is no organized opposition to this 
Amendment. Its only* enemies are apathy and 
ignorance of the facts. 

In the name of the helpless unemployed, in 
the name of the penniless ill and maimed, in 
the name of the honor of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania which must not default in its 
obligation to them, and in the name of the 
school children of the State, I call upon you to 
vote and work for approval of Amendment No. 


8 on November 7. 
wiclute 
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Western Convention District 


The annual meeting of the Western Conven- 
tion District of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association was held at Pittsburgh on Fri- 
day and Saturday, October 6 and 7, 1933. In 
keeping with the policy which has been fol- 
lowed for several years, the convention district 
joined with several other organizations and in- 
stitutions which have combined to sponsor the 
Western Pennsylvania Education Conference. 
Section meetings were held on both Friday 
and Saturday forenoons. In order to present 
more attractive programs, some sections com- 
bined not only with other sections of the con- 
vention district, but also with other organiza- 
tions of the general conference. From seven 
to eight thousand teachers, administrators, par- 
ents, and lay officials were in attendance. 


The business meeting of the convention dis- 
trict was conducted by President James Killius 
as a part of the program of the general ses- 
sions of the Pittsburgh Teachers’ Institute and 
the Allegheny County Teachers’ Institute. Mr. 
Killius spoke briefly of the purpose of the con- 
vention and the service which it renders to the 
cause of education in Western Pennsylvania. 
He expressed the hope that there would be 
continued growth in the attendance and sig- 
nificance of the meetings. 

The following business was transacted: 

A. E. C. Noyes, first vice-president, read a 
telegram of sympathy and encouragement which 
was sent to A. M. Goldberger, secretary of the 
convention district, who is convalescing in the 
Moses Taylor Hospital, Scranton, Pa. 


B. Meyers B. Horner, superintendent of 
schools at Washington, who is a member of the 
State Committee for Revision of the Constitu- 
tion, spoke briefly in support of the proposed 
revisions which have been published in the 
JOURNAL of the Association. 

C. President Killius stated that the auditing 
commiitee had examined the accounts of the 
convention district and had reported that they 
found them to be correct. The following per- 
sons served as members of this committee: 
H. B. Weaver, Harvey P. Roberts, and W. W. 
Lantz, Chairman. 

D. Q. A. W. Rohrbach of the University of 
Pittsburgh, chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, presented the following report: 

1. We commend his Excellency, the Hon- 
orable Gifford Pinchot, for his position that 
“the education of children can not be post- 
poned” and that “education is the first line 
of defense in a democracy.” 

2. We commend the Honorable James N. 
Rule for his courageous leadership in the 

study of the educational problems of the 
Commonwealth and for his wise direction of 
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legislation in a most trying period of public 
education in Pennsylvania. 

3. We are grateful to the officials of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association for 
their efforts, during the recent regular ses- 
sion of the legislature, particularly for in- 
forming the membership of the status of va- 
rious bills. We recommend the closest co- 
operation of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association with the department of pub- 
lic instruction in the promotion of the educa- 
tional program of the Commonwealth. 

4. We urge the adoption of the proposed 
amendment to the constitution of the P.S.E.A. 
as recommended by the Committee on the 
Revision of the Constitution and By-Laws 
and as published in THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, October, 1933, providing for the 
election of a Board of Directors and a Board 
of Department Presidents. 

5. We recommend that adequate measures 
be taken by the P.S.E.A. to inform the people 
about the objectives, procedures, and adminis- 
tration of modern education. 

6. We recommend that a thorough study 
should be made of sources of revenue for 
education in Pennsylvania, sponsored by the 
P.S.E.A. We make this recommendation be- 
cause the taxation of real estate has reached 
its limitations. 

7. We urge the adoption of a larger unit 
of administration for districts of less than 
5,000 population in the interest of efficiency 
and economy. 

8. We propose the early adoption of a new 
principle for the distribution of State sub- 
sidies recognizing ability and effort to pay. 
Furthermore, we suggest the importance of 
doing this without any marked hardship to 
any district at this time. 

9. More State support is recommended in 
order to guarantee the mandated minima of 
education to every school district of the 
Commonwealth. 

10. We urge the approval of the twenty-five 
million dollar bond issue at the general elec- 
tion in November. All friends of education 
should support and solicit support so that its 
approval by the voters is assured. 

11. Since the schools face a deficiency of 
six million dollars in the light of the man- 
dated minimum education program and since 
at least five million dollars are needed to 
keep schools in operation in financially dis- 
tressed districts, we urge the General Assem- 
bly of Pennsylvania to provide at least eleven 
million dollars in its next session so that 
every child in the Commonwealth may be 
assured the opportunities for an education 
during the current biennium. 

12. Our disapproval is registered against 
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the practice of discharging non-resident 
teachers of unquestionable merit for the sole 
purpose of providing employment for resi- 


dents. We also urge boards of education to 
recognize the need for an economic wage 
for teachers, principals, and superintendents 
in these times. 
DessiIE SPANGLER JoHN G. HULTON 
JoHN H. Dorr CuarLEsS H. Omo 
FRANK GATTO N. G. PARKE 
Q. A. W. Roursacu, Chairman 
At the meeting of the Pittsburgh Teachers’ 
Institute all of these resolutions were adopted. 
At the meeting of the Allegheny Teachers’ In- 
stitute they were adopted with the exception 
of resolution No. 4. W. Lee Gilmore, super- 
vising principal, Oakmont, moved to amend 
the report of the committee as follows: 

“That the decision relating to the representa- 

tion on the Board of Directors of the State 

Education Association be left to the delegates 

of the Allegheny County schools.” 
This amendment was adopted. 

E. The chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee, John Adams, principal of the Perry 
High School, Pittsburgh, presented the names 
of the following persons as candidates for offices 
during the ensuing year: 

President—Jane Bryce, principal of the Irwin 
Avenue and Bellefield Girls’ Trade Schools, 
Pittsburgh 

Retiring president serves as the First Vice- 
President for the following year. 

Second Vice-President—Robert M. Steele, 
president of the State Teachers College, 
California 

Secretary-Treasurer—A. M. Goldberger, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh 

These persons were unanimously elected as 
officers of the Western Convention District. 
The personnel of the nominating committee was 
as follows: Evelyn Beatty, Erna Grassmuck, 
John C. Haberlen, E. O. Liggitt, and John H. 
Adams, Chairman. 





Biology Conference 
On Saturday, December 9, 1933, the biology 
section of the Western Pennsylvania Education 
Conference will meet in the Carnegie Museum 
Cafeteria, Pittsburgh, at 12:30 p. m. for lunch 
and in the Administration Bldg., Conference 
Room A, Bellefield Ave. at Forbes St., Pitts- 
burgh, for the following program: 
1:30—1:45 p. m. Brief business meeting 
The Improvement of the Assignment as it 
Relates to Biology Teaching, G. A. Yoakam, 
head of the department of elementary educa- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, and 
(Turn to page 127) 
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Carl G. Leech 


Carl G. Leech, superintendent of Delaware 


County schools, became president of the South- 


eastern Convention District of the P.S.E.A., by 
his election on March 31, at the combined ses- 
sions of that district convention and of School- 
men’s Week of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Leech is a native of Crawford County, 
received his elementary schooling in the state 
of Indiana and his high school education in 
Bradford, McKean County. He holds the degree 
of A.B. from Franklin and Marshall College. 
1907, and the degrees of master of arts and of 
doctor of philosophy from the University of 
Pennsylvania, in 1910 and 1932 respectively. 
His doctor’s dissertation is entitled “The Con- 
stitutional and Legal Basis of Education in New 
Jersey.” 

His experience includes service as principal 
of Oley High School, Berks County, and Riegels- 
ville Academy, Bucks County; high school 
teaching in Bridgeport, Connecticut; and super- 
vising principalships in Quakertown, Bucks 
County, and at Glen-Nor Joint High School, 
Delaware County. He became county super- 
intendent in Delaware County in 1925. 





Thirteen Teachers Retire in Johnstown 


This year the Johnstown school district lost 
by retirement thirteen teachers of such fine 
character and of such sparkling, colorful per- 
sonality that one cannot definitely bound the 
sphere of their influence nor adequately ex- 
press the affection cherished by those whose 
lives they touched. The following editorial 
which appeared in the May 23 issue of The 
Johnstown Tribune briefly covers the record 
of service of twelve of the teachers, and reflects 
the opinion of the citizens of Johnstown. 
Thomas J. Kepple who served the city schools 
for 14 years also retired at the close of the 
last school term. 

“There should be somewhere a formal roll 
of honor on which should be inscribed the 
names of those who have taught in the local 
public schools for periods covering in many 
cases an ordinary life time. 

“The changes in the personnel of the school 
system in Johnstown this year see 12 real vet- 
erans of service retiring. Each of them has had 
under his or her care thousands of children, 


| Suiding, instructing, molding their characters 


to an extent which no one can measure... . 

“Heading the list, in length of that service 
in Johnstown, is Mary Cooper, beloved of 
everyone. Miss Cooper spent 51 years as a 
teacher, and all of them in the Johnstown 
school system. J. D. Ripple, who also has 
taught for 51 years, has 45 years’ service in the 
local schools, and Margaret Dresser for 42 years, 
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Elizabeth Adams 


Elizabeth Adams, Crawford County, has re- 
tired after forty-seven years of continuous 
service in the public schools of her home State. 
One year was spent in Wayne Township and 
the other forty-six years in the primary grades 
of her home town, Cochranton. She retired last 
June in excellent health. In August, 1933, she 
was the first person in Crawford County to re- 
new her membership in the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association. 





all her teaching life, has labored in this com- 
munity. Sara McGough’s 53 years of teaching 
include 39 years here. 

“And, associated with these on the honor 
roll are Anna McGlade, with 50 years’ service, 
of which 38 were in Johnstown; Ella Wilt, 
with 36 of her 40 teaching years spent here; 
G. B. Murdoch, who has given 35 of his 44 years 
in the classrooms of the city; Mary Graham 
who by a strange coincidence has the same 
number of years’ service in the schools and in 
the Johnstown schools, too, as Mr. Murdoch; 
Harriet Bradley, who has taught for 34 years, 
26 of them here; B. J. Bowers, more than half 
of whose 45 years as instructor has been in the 
city system, 23 years to be exact; D. H. Krise, 
a veteran teacher of 45 years’ experience, but 
who has been with us only 19 years, and Kath- 
erine Ullery, 18 of whose 40 years in the pro- 
fession have been spent as a local instructor 


” 





We have faith in education as the foundation 
of democratic government. Our schools 
need the appreciation and cooperation of all 
those who depend upon them for the educa- 
tion of our youth—the state’s most valuable 
asset.—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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Health Poster prepared by pupils, in their art work, of Beaver Run 





School, Lewis Township, Cyril F. Menges, teacher. It was later accepted 
and shown in the Dairymen’s League News of New York City, and in 
addition was exhibited at various educational institutions in the eastern 


part of the United States. 


State Superintendent Endorses 
“Thanks for Health” Day for Schools 


James N. Rule, State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, in making available to the Penn- 
sylvania Tuberculosis Society a statement on 
“Thanks for Health” day which is to be ob- 
served on Wednesday, November 29, in connec- 
tion with the Christmas Seal sale which begins 
December 1, says: 

“I hope your program will prove to be the 
great success it deserves.” 

Dr. Rule’s statement follows: 

“Tuberculosis no longer stands at the head 
of the mortality list, but it still destroys more 
lives between the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
five than any other disease. Although mor- 
tality figures may lead us to conclude that it 
is an adult disease, the fact is that they rep- 
resent merely the harvest. Tuberculosis is a 
weed of sluggish growth, the seed of which is 
sown in childhood, and takes root during the 
*teen age. 

“Physicians tell us that tuberculosis is not 
hereditary and that the only direct cause is 
the tubercle bacillus. However, there are sev- 
eral contributory causes such as poor nutrition, 
unwholesome living conditions, overwork, dis- 
sipation, and lack of sleep. 

“Open air schools and open window rooms 
represent attempts to cope with the problem. 
Instead of emphasis on open air, as was once 
the case, there has been evolved a regimen of 
rest, limited curriculum, supervised play, and 
the promotion of good nutrition. These essen- 
tials can, with a little ingenuity, be worked out 
in almost any school without heavy expendi- 
ture. 





“Meantime, we are learning that fatigue is 
one of the foes of all youths because it inter- 
feres with growth and development and invites 
disease of many kinds. Consequently our ef- 
forts should be to plan the curriculum and the 
extra-curricular activities so that the capacity 
of the child shall not be unduly taxed. Also, 
we are appreciating that all children are not 
equal in endurance power and that we must 
be selective in assigning tasks. Our scheme 
of competitive athletics, for example, should 


be seriously scrutinized. The wise educator > 


realizes that it is not fair to put children of 
unequal physical capacity against each other. 
This knowledge should be made available to 
all who are dealing with children. He fre- 
quently does not know whether or not a given 


child is handicapped with a potentially crippled f 


heart or a dormant tuberculous focus that may 
easily be lighted up. 


“‘Thanks for Health’ Day will give the 
schools an opportunity to emphasize those facts 
and principles essential to the maintenance of 
good health, the avoidance of conditions which 
will bring on tuberculosis and how this disease 
may be successfully treated. It will also pro- 
vide an opportunity to review the great service 
made possible because of ‘Tuberculosis Health 
Seals.’” 


A suggested program has been prepared for 
this day. Copies may be secured from the 
Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society, 311 S. 
Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The end of education is community life.—F. 
W. Parker. 
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Commercial Week at South Philadelphia 


JACQUES A. LURIE 
Instructor, Office Practice, South Philadelphia H. S. 


The South Philadelphia High Schools (boys 
and girls in adjoining buildings) celebrated 
their first annual Commercial Week, May 15 to 
May 20, 1933. The program was under the di- 
rection of Wesley E. Scott, head of the com- 
mercial departments of both schools. Mr. Scott 
was ably assisted by a commercial faculty of 
33 who guide some 2650 commercial students. 
The total division enrolment of both schools 
is 5957. The girls’ division functions under the 
Dalton plan, introduced by Lucy Wilson, prin- 
pal of the school. The principal of the boys’ 
school is Frank C. Nieweg. 

Mr. Scott had the following aims in mind 
in introducing Commercial Week: 

1. To enrich instruction and knowledge of 
modern office machinery, otherwise inacces- 
sible to most students 

2. To offer to the employees of community 


sue is business interests an opportunity to see the 
inter- newest equipment assembled in one place, 
nvites to see new classroom projects, and visualize 
ur ef- their own needs 
id the — 3. To permit teachers and students to exchange 
pacity ideas with business leaders in an effort to 
Also, improve our instruction to meet community 
re not needs 
must § 4. To permit parents to see students at work, 
cheme to talk with teachers, and to develop inter- 
should est in educational activities 
ucatol § 5. To act as an inspiration and a vocational 
ren of guide for commercial boys 
other. The walls of the classrooms and halls were 
ble to decorated with specimens of class work. A 
° tre- schedule of classroom activitits was arranged 
eve so that visitors might know where to visit dis- 
— play work, demonstration lessons, etc. A plan 


' was devised whereby the various classes were 
given the opportunity to visit the machine de- 
e the} Monstrations. The average attendance in this 
e facts 2ctivity was ninety. 

nce of Letters of invitation were sent by Mr. Scott 
which — to all leading educators and business men of 
disease | Philadelphia. The employers in the immediate 
o pro-— Vicinity of the school were urged to send their 
service employees to the school during Commercial 
Health f Week for the purpose of becoming acquainted 
with the latest developments of office machin- 
ery. Invitations were also sent to the leading 


‘ed fort colleges of the Philadelphia area. 


m the 


11 SE. There were displays of shorthand, typewrit- 

ing, bookkeeping, commercial geography, ele- 

ments of business, office practice, business 

arithmetic, commercial law, junior business 
training, and retail selling. 

On Monday of Commercial Week, demonstra- 


ife.—F. 
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Mary E. Clemens 


Mary E. Clemens of Oberlin, a teacher in 
Hershey High School for eight years, main- 
tained an enviable record for two consecutive 
years at Columbia University where she com- 
pleted her work for her master of art’s degree 
at the close of the last summer session. 

At the close of the summer session of 1932, 
Miss Clemens received a letter from Thomas 
H. Briggs, head of secondary education, con- 
gratulating her for “making the top score” in 
the final examination in his class of 341. The 
past summer she again attained such excellence 
in scholarship among the graduate students as 
to be nominated for election to Kappa Delta Pi, 
a national honor society in education. 





tions were given by the Burroughs Calculat- 
ing Company and the L. C. Smith typewriting 
Company. On Tuesday, there were displays by 
the Remington Rand Inc., Marchant Calculat- 
ing Company, and the Multigraph Sales Com- 
pany. On Wednesday by the National Cash 
Register, Yawman and Erbe, and Royal Type- 
writer Companies. On Thursday, we had the 
Underwood Typewriter Company and the Stan- 
dard Mailing Machine Company. On Friday, 
the Monroe Calculating Company, the A. B. 
Duplicating Company, and the Woodstock Type- 
writer Companies presented their equipment. 

On Thursday, the students were treated to a 
magnificent presentation by George Hossfeld, 
World’s Champion Typist. On the stage, also, 
were John G. Kirk, director of commercial 
education, George Mumford, and James Brig- 
ham, assistants to Mr. Kirk. 

On Monday, a lecture was given on Refining 
of Crude Oil by H. H. Brown, sponsored by the 
Gulf Refining Company. On Tuesday, a talk 
The Manufacturing of Hats was given by G. Buse 
of the Stetson Hat Company. On Wednesday 
Mr. Williams of the Bell Telephone Company 
spoke on The Teletype. 
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Seeing the Crisis Through 


JESSIE GRAY 
President, National Education Association, Philadelphia 


Never before has a strong national organiza- 
tion been so vital to the maintenance of the 
schools and the welfare of teachers as it is at 
the present. Movement toward recovery in all 
fields is on a national scale. The vigorous drive 
against depression is centralized in the nation’s 
capitol. Momentous decisions are being made 
daily. Representation of teachers at Washing- 
ton is imperative. That representation is pro- 
vided by an alert corps of officers and a trained 
headquarters staff ready to go into action on 
short notice. No occasion to do so is neglected. 
The influence of the organization is greatly 
strengthened by a prestige gained through the 
three-quarters of a century in which it has 


been the voice of the nation’s teachers. The 
Association is known and respected. It has 
never been motivated by selfish aims. Its rec- 


ommendations are sought in high councils 
whenever any far-reaching activity that touches 
upon public education is proposed. 

The activities of the organization have been 
recently enlarged under the stimulating and 
dynamic leadership of the Joint Commission 
on the Emergency in Education appointed by 
the National Education Association and the De- 
partment of Superintendence. The Joint Com- 
mission, through its organization of consul- 
tants and its plan of regional meetings, is tying 
together school officials and state and local 
teachers’ organizations in a vigorous program to 
defend the schools. The strength of your local 
and state associations depends upon your mem- 
bership and interest. The success of the pro- 
gram depends upon your cooperation—now. 

The times call for still more extensive organi- 
zation and more intensive effort. Never before 
the present economic breakdown have the 
American people generally gone backward in 
the support of their schools. Financial crises 
have come and gone, but somehow a way has 
always been found to preserve inviolate the 
fundamental right of every child to a fair start 
in life. This right is greatly abridged in hun- 
dreds of communities today. Unless the pro- 
fession is willing to assume an unusual respon- 
sibility for influencing the thought and action 
of the public concerning free and universal 
education during the critical year ahead, we 
can expect to spend the next decade in reclimb- 
ing to heights already achieved. Powerful 
voices are lifted today in appeals for help to 
protect banks, to build ships and highways, to 
restore business incomes, to guarantee prices 
of commodities. Our profession must speak for 
the nation’s schools. 


There is work for every teacher. Join your 
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local, state, and national associations at once. 
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Do not stop with the payment of your annual 
dues. Familiarize yourself with the program 
of the profession in your community, your 
state, and the nation. These programs will be 
outlined in the conferences of your local group, 
in the journals published by the state education 
associations, and in the Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Consultants of 
the Joint Commission on the Emergency will 
call for your assistance. Let us take advantage 
of every opportunity to carry the case for the 
schools to the people. Plan an effective ob- 
servance of American Education Week. Invite 
parents to your classroom. Visit the homes 
of your pupils. Make plans now for vitalized 
commencement exercises that will increase the 
appreciation of the public for the achievements 
of your schools. Interpret the schools through 
your local newspapers, the school paper, the 
extra-curriculum activities of students; exhibit 
school work; stimulate enrolment in parent 
teacher associations. The work ahead of us 
this year is more than teaching. It is aggres- 
sive leadership in the effort to preserve the 
democratic government the American people 
love—self-government based upon the ability 
of the people to govern. 





Parents Study School Problems 

At its Washington, D. C., meeting in Septem- 
ber, the board of managers of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed a study outline on A Modern 
Program of Financing Public Schools which 
had been prepared for parent-teacher associa- 
tions by Charl Williams, director of the de- 
partment of education and Fifth Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Congress. 


The subject of this outline is one that is en- } 


gaging the attention of educators and laymen 
all over the country, and it is hoped that it 
will furnish a guide for members of parent- 
teacher associations ‘who need to become more 
familiar with this important question. The 
outline is based on the report of the National 
Conference on the Financing of Education 
which was held in New York, July 31 to August 
11, 1933, under the auspices of the Joint Com- 
mission on the Emergency in Education of 


the National Education Association and the De- § 


partment of Superintendence. This conference 
was attended by educators from all over the 
country who have made special studies and 
surveys of the whole field of school finance; 


so the final report of the group represents the f 


most recent expert thinking on the subject. 
The outline suggests the study of such topics 
as the responsibility of the state for the sup- 
port of a minimum foundation program, the 
scope of public education and the urgent need 
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to enlarge that scope, the need for revising our 
whole taxing system and for developing new 
tax sources, a reorganization of school units, 


These topics are not new to parent-teacher 
members, for school education committees all 


' over the country have been studying them in 


whole or in part for the past 11 years. This 
outline presents a new approach based on 
modern, sound thinking to more or less familiar 
questions. 

The study outline is available in plateprint 
form, and may be secured from the head- 
quarters office of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Challenge to Lay Groups 


Education belongs to the people. Their taxes 
finance it, their children benefit by it, and their 
vital interest is essentially involved. 

The present breakdown of educational pro- 
grams; the general attitude that now is the 
time to reconstruct; the desire of lay groups 
to study the organization and support of pub- 
lic schools, as well as their aims and plans; the 
will to win a greater future for education and 
to put it in its rightful place among govern- 
mental functions, ‘all these combine to chal- 
lenge lay groups to annunciate in unmistakable 
terms democratic principles so that our essen- 
tial public institutions, of which the school is 
first, shall function in every part of the nation 


| for the good of all. 


1. Free elementary education and equality of 
opportunity. 

2. Adequate revenue to support public schools 
through taxation for the good of the chil- 
dren, adults, and the general welfare of the 
nation. 


' 3. State responsibility for financial support and 


adequate school laws. 

4. National interest and advice. We urge that 
in educational programs, provision be made 
for a session in which lay groups having 
education for an aim may have a program 
for which they have secured the approval 
of the superintendent. This will unite us in 
mutual understanding and cooperative ef- 
fort to defend and improve education. 
—Jessie Gray before a luncheon of the Na- 

tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, Sep- 


tember 18-21, 1933, Washington, D. C. 





Even in these difficult times we must see to 
it that children shall not become the victims of 
a mismanaged society. Education is the sound- 
est social insurance that can be employed, and 
the nation that neglects it is inviting disaster.— 


Gifford Pinchot. 
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and further federal participation in education. 























Carlisle Twins 
Eight sets of twins, pictured above, completed 
the first grade in Carlisle last term. Two sets 
of twins are boys, two are girls, and four are 


mixed. 





Our Prime Obligation 


At the recent conference of state superinten- 
dents in Washington, Honorable Payson Smith 
of Massachusetts deviated from the program 
of the session to make the following remarks: 

“What I mean to say may not be in the very 
best of taste, but I have the feeling that per- 
haps in this company it ought to be said. I 
want, as one State officer of education, to pay 
a tribute to the staff of the National Education 
Association for the very effective way in which 
they have been helping in a common cause 
during the past few years. I think we are very 
much indebted to the officers of the National 
Education Association for the way in which 
they have worked. Those of us who have seen 
them in action have had our admiration chal- 
lenged. The report was initiated by the Na- 
tional Education Association. Back of that, I 
want to pay my tribute to tens of thousands of 
common teachers without whose cooperation 
the work of the National Education Association 
would not have been possible. I am saying this 
on my own initiative and responsibility. I have 
been watching registration and enrolment in 
the National Education Association. It has been 
decreasing. Yet it remains true that it is the 
one organization that holds together and has 
the possibility of welding together the hun- 
dreds of thousands of teachers in this country. 
I don’t know what State officers of education 
can do about it, but a responsibility rests upon 
each of us. In whatever way we can do it, I 
think it is the duty of all of us to do all that 
we can to strengthen the membership of the 
National Education Association. I think it is a 
prime obligation and related to the emergency 
in education.” 

Commissioner Zook of the Office of Educa- 
tion expressed approval as did other superin- 
tendents. His remarks were followed by hearty 
applause. 
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Yule Log—Symbol of Christmas 
ELIZABETH COLE 


“Come bring with a noise, 

My merrie, merrie boys, 

The Christmas Log to the firing.” 
—HERRICK 

What pleasant old cus- 
toms people used to have 
at Christmas! With great 
ceremony, in the olden 
days, the Christmas lcg 
was brought into the 
home. This great “clog” 
of wood, chosen with care 
and laid in the huge 
fireplace, was lighted 
with a brand saved from last year’s clog. 
Great drinking, singing, and telling of tales in 
the light of the ruddy blaze were part of the 
Christmas celebration. All through the night 
that Yule log was kept burning and if by any 
oversight the flame went out ill luck would 
surely befall the home. 

Who has not at times lamented the passing 
of these simple holiday rites? Society has 
taken on a shallower, more sophisticated tone 
and cannot enter wholeheartedly into the unaf- 
fected good fellowship of former days. Then 
the joy of a merry Christmas meant the join- 
ing of peer and peasant in celebrating together 
the Savior’s birth. Holly, mistletoe, games, the 
country dance, the flowing wassail bowl, the 
groaning Christmas dinner table, the sincere 
church service so artlessly enjoyed by young 
and old, rich and poor, all contributed to the 
charm of Christmas in days gone by. 

Now our holiday season is filled with hasten- 
ing from shop to shop, striving to make Santa 
Claus and what he stands for seem real to the 
children. The season is patronizingly endured 
by the grown-ups. An agitated feeling of ex- 
citement permeates our crowded days, and our 
dashing generation has little peace at Christmas. 

Yet peace is what Christmas really stands 
for. “Peace on earth—Good will toward men,” 
sang the waits outside the windows on Christ- 
mas Eve to family and guests as they gathered 
about the glowing yule log. 

In memory of the pleasant old custom the 
1933 Christmas Seal depicts the bringing in of 
an ancient Christmas yule log. Announced by 
the heralding bugler, two mediaeval figures drag 
in the enormous log, against a background of 
golden winter sunset. They call to mind the 
former days and symbolize the true spirit of 
peace on earth that unites all people at this 
season of good will. They would remind every- 
one who pastes the little stickers on mail and 
packages that the old, real Christmas is not 
gone. For true Christmas peace and happi- 
ness, which no amount of material troubles 


Buy Christmas Seals 






Fight Tuberculosis 
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can everlastingly destroy, will be in the heart 
of everyone who “shares” the gift of health 
by using Christmas seals throughout December. 


N. R. A. and the Newsies 


The members of the organizations which we 
represent have been much gratified to’ see the 
progress which has been made in the elimina- 
tion of child labor in the President’s Reemploy- 
ment Agreement and the Codes approved un- 
der the National Recovery Act. We sincerely 
hope that this standard will not be lowered in 
favor of the newspaper industry. Newspaper 
selling involves even more undesirable fea- 
tures for children than the industrial and com- 
mercial occupations which have been prohibit- 
ed by the Codes. The fact that work as a 
“newsie” is one of the childhood memories of 
some successful men has been so emphasized 
as to prevent general realization of the harm 
this experience has brought to many other 
boys. Truancy, retardation, delinquency, and 
crime are often related to street selling. 

Such exemption as that requested by the 
newspapers is contrary to the purpose of the 
N. R. A. to increase employment opportunities 
and earnings for the older workers. Many boys 
of 14 and 15 excluded from industrial employ- 
ment by the Codes will be available for news- 
boy work. The hazards of street work for girls 
are too well known to permit of argument. 
Certainly no adolescent girl should be permit- 
ted to engage in such work. 

We recommend the following modification 
of the Code submitted by the American News- 
paper Publishers Industry. Substitute for Sec- 
tion 3: 

“After the effective date, publishers shall not 
employ persons under 16 years of age except 
boys between 14 and 16 who may be employed 
(but not in manufacturing or mechanical in- 
dustries) and not to exceed 3 hours a day and 
those hours between 7 a. m. and 7 p. m. in such 
work as will not interfere with the hours of 
day school.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
National Education Association, Jessie Gray. 
Young Women’s Christian Association, Elizabeth Eastman 
National League of Women Voters, Louise G. Baldwin. 
American Home Economics Association, Alice L. Edwards 
National Council of Jewish Women, Hortense Lansburgh. 
National Consumers’ League, Lucy R. Mason. 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Ella A. Boole. 
Council of Women for Home Missions, Mrs. Sina M. Stanton. 


American Assn. of University Women, Emma B. Swiggett. 
National Woman’s Trade Union League, Elizabeth Christman. 








The genealogy room in the State Library re- 
ceives more than 3,500 inquiries a year from 
people interested in family history materials. 
Librarians call it the “Lure of the Ancestor” 
and recently a 71-year old former school teacher. 
a woman, hitch-hiked 1,000 miles from her Iowa 
farm to obtain data on her Pennsylvania fore- 
bears. 
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e the Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
nina- We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can 
ploy- decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with 
many other books which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, 
1 un- unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information 
erely to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 
ed in 
tl Gestalt point of view in psychology, and of 
com- idealism in philosophy. The S-R bond treat- 
hibit- ment is abandoned. Part V, The School in the 
Community, and Part VI, The Teacher in the 
bs a School, give food for thought. 
sized PENNSYLVANIA GOVERNMENT—STATE AND LOCAL. 
harm Jacob Tanger and Harold F. Alderfer, Penn- 
other sylvania State College. Pennsylvania Book 
and Service, Telegraph Building, Harrisburg. 
y the This book appears at a time when the in- 
f the creased leisure and decreased income of our 
atthe citizens are awakening an unusual interest in 
- boys the economic and political problems confront- 
ploy- ing our State and local governments. A glance 
oats at the table of contents will indicate the broad 
> girls scope of the work which includes chapters on 
ates the following: The People in Pennsylvania 
oe Government, Nominations and Elections in 
rmit- Pennsylvania, Constitutional Development in 
. Pennsylvania, The General Assembly, The Gov- 
cation ernor and the Other Elective State Administra- 
News- tive Officers, Administrative Organization, 
* Sec- Pennsylvania Courts, City and Borough Gov- 
ernment in Pennsylvania, Counties and Town- 
1 ~ ships, State and Local Finance and Taxation, 
-xCEP : The Administration of Criminal Justice, The 
loyed Book Week Helping Hand of the Government, The State 
al a November 12-18, i933 and Education, Natural Resources, Agriculture 
y an and Highways, The Regulation of Business, 
2 such A copy of the above poster and a booklet, pennsylvania in the Union, Tendencies in Penn- 
urs of Growing Up with Books, may be secured from sylvania Government. In an interesting, read- 
the National Association of Book Publishers, able style the authors analyze our various gov- 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York City, for twenty .-nmental institutions and the many activities 
astman —_ in which they engage. Wherever necessary the 
iain. historical background of these institutions is 
— MANAGEMENT AND TEACHING TECHNIQUE. George’ given, followed by a keen analysis of their 
A. Retan, State Teachers College, Mansfield. many activities. The authors display an inti- 
le. 370 pp. Prentice-Hall, Inc. $2 mate and practical knowledge of the many 
on A text for use with sophomores who are be- functions which our State, counties, cities and 
ristman. F ginning their teaching experience in the train- boroughs perform. Many constructive criti- 
ry re-} ing school and who expect to go into rural one- cisms are made of current government prac- 
- from} T0om and consolidated schools before continu- tices and existing agencies of government. One 
terials. | ing their college work. Two claims are made of these, centralizing tax collections in the De- 
eestor” for the method of approach in the book: It partment of Revenue, points to a more eco- 
sacher represents a pioneer attempt consciously to nomical handling of finances. Another criti- 
«teen apply the principles of educational sociology to cism shows how and why certain political sub- 
the field of management and technique, and it divisions like the township have become archaic. 
n fore- differs from others in its acceptance of the Other trends in government are presented such 
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as the marked tendency toward centralizing 
authority, as we find in the case of city man- 
agers, and the proposed short ballot for county 


officials. Old problems such as equitable assess- 
ments and taxation are examined and new prob- 
lems like poor relief are touched upon. This 
book should prove interesting and valuable to 
the citizens of our Commonwealth who read it. 
Certainly it should be made available to all high 
school students of civics and college and uni- 
versity students of political science.—Leswing. 


Teacher’s Edition. 
425 Fourth 


JOHN MarTIN’s Bic Book. 
Educational Publishing Co., 
Ave., N: Y.-C... $1550 

After taking over John Martin’s Book House, 

the Educational Publishing Co. asked its editor, 
Florence Hale, to select the best material from 
the entire series of John Martin’s Big Book 
(published since 1916 as an annual, like the 
Chatterbox). This Teacher’s Edition is the 
result. In the “Foreword” Dr. Hale stresses 
the real teaching value of the stories, poems, 
and drawings. The selections, she says, ade- 
quately fit the curriculum for little folk. Bits 
of astronomy, nature lore, Indian village life 
and symbols, tree friends (illustrated branch, 
leaf, and fruit), old Japan, the fairies’ magic, 
our Boston Tea Party, Alaska and the northern 
seas: such are a few of her choices. Original, 
unique, artistic illustrations adorn almost every 
page. 


FASHION DRAWING. Eliot Hodgkin. 
814 x 11. Dutton. $6 
Fashion drawing has become such an art, 
that here we have an author devoting a volume 
to this new and fascinating subject. He dis- 
cusses two kinds of fashion drawing: shop and 
magazine. He emphasizes skill in drawing, 
knowledge of the human figure, and study of 
materials and methods, draperies, theme and 
variations, animate and inanimate details, the 
reproduction of drawings, all with a thorough- 
ness invaluable to the student and of a lively 
interest to the general reader, who is affected 
by the changes of fashion. Many full pages of 
illustrations enliven the edition. Teachers of 
applied arts will welcome this work. 


115 pp. 


Junior GuIpANcE. Raymond H. Amalong and 
Quentin Kintigh of Hempfield Twp., West- 
moreland Co., Pa. 200 pp. Mennonite 
Publishing House, Scottdale, Pa. 

A workbook for the junior and senior high 
school pupil which shows what has been done 
in the schools af Hempfield Township in social, 
educational, and vocational guidance in the 
grades from six to ten inclusive. Each part is 
divided into units of work. An appendix gives 
a score sheet for rating textbooks, a city sur- 
vey sheet, etc. A guidance bibliography is in- 
cluded. 
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Past IN WESTERN Europe. Daniel C. 
Knowlton and Mary A. Wheeler. 346 pp. 
Illus. American. $0.92 

The second volume of a history series which 
appreciates the wider historical horizon of the 
American people since the World War. In this 
book we follow the fortunes of our European 
ancestors from the break-up of the Roman Em- 
pire to the close of the sixteenth century. It 
was then that the eyes of Europe were turning 
more and more toward the West. Pictures and 


Our 


maps are an integral part of the text. Ques- 
tions are based on illustrations. 
How THE Wor.tp LiIvES AND Works. Albert P. 


Brigham and Charles T. MacFarlane. 406 
pp. Illus. American. $1.52 

The fourth book of the Our World and Our- 
selves series, of which “Our Past in Western 
Europe,” reviewed above, is the second book. 
This upper-grade book is divided into fourteen 
units, the first of which deals with our earth 
in space. Some of the other units deal with 
maps and graphs, importance of weather and 
climate to man, use of the world’s resources by 
man, hunting and fishing, manufacturing, trade, 
transportation, and communication, forests, 
minerals, farms, distribution of population, and 
nations and their dependencies. Questions, 
tests, and special work for students form part 
of the text. 


ADOLESCENT PsycHoLocy. Ada Hart Arlitt. 250 
pp. American. $2.25 

A text for use in courses in education and in 
educational psychology in colleges and teachers 
colleges. The material is presented from the 
genetic point of view. Adolescent behavior is 
interpreted in the light of both adolescent 
trends and drives and those factors which have 
influenced behavior from the pre-school period 
to adolescence. Four chapters on the emotions 
contain an unusually full interpretation of the 
role of emotion in behavior. Escape and defense 
mechanisms which play a large part in human 
behavior of all ages are treated fully. Types of 
tests for the study of character traits are sum- 
marized in the chapter on “Personality” and 
the significance of variations among them in- 
terpreted in the light of individual cases. In 
“Intelligence and Mental Growth” approved in- 
telligence tests are explained and illustrated. 





Whatever may be the exigencies, one thing 
must not happen. There must be no curtail- 
ment of educational facilities. . . . It goes with- 
out saying that at this critical period it would 
be a great mistake to weaken the services of 
any of our educational institutions. On the 
other hand, they should be strengthened, no 
matter what the drain may be.—Alfred E. Smith. 
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CHAMPION ARITHMETICS. Joseph C. Brown; Helen 
Cook Mirick; J. Freeman Guy, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh; and 
Albert C. Eldredge. Book I, 510 and xxiv 
pp. Illus. $0.60; Book II, 512 and xxii pp. 
Illus. $0.63. Row, Peterson & Co., 131 E. 
23rd: St., N. Y. €. 

These arithmetics provide for the child’s 
present and future needs for arithmetic skills 
and information in his ordinary social contacts, 
regardless of his later occupation. Specialized 
or vocational arithmetic of interest and utility 
to only a few is not included. Simplifying the 
course of study according to present-day needs 
has enabled the authors to use the results of 
recent research, much of which was published 
first in the 29th Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education in 1930. The 
material for each grade is complete in itself. 
Each year’s work is divided into four chapters 
of varying lengths. The material of all chap- 
ters is broken up into fairly large units, such 
as adding like fractions, separated by small 
blocks of material providing a change of stimu- 
lus—sometimes a social application, sometimes 
maintenance of other skills and information, 
sometimes an unrelated new unit. Special fea- 
tures of the books are emphasis upon child’s 
social needs rather than upon subject matter; 
improved testing program; number areas in- 
stead of serial tables in multiplication and di- 
vision; and presentation of all secondary facts 
in each process. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING. 
Clyde Hissong and Mary Hissong. 260 plus 
xii pages. John C. Winston Co. $2 

Every experienced teacher will be in sym- 
pathy with the underlying thesis of this book; 
that effective teaching procedures cannot be 


formalized, but must be determined anew in 


each situation. Too many professional books ig- 
nore the prerequisite of all good teaching-flexi- 
bility. The book is devoted, therefore, to the 
development of a philosophic point of view suf- 
ficiently clarified to eliminate teaching by rule 
and by device. Not only does this book review. 
with commendable scholarship, the basic pri:- 
ciples of teaching, but it provides a splendid 


digest of different theories of education. Every 


teacher in service and every normal school 
and college student will be refreshed by read- 


ing it, and will find its unbiased presentation a 


stimulus to original thought. 


THE Boy Bumper. Edwin T. Hamilton. 290 pp. 
Illus. Harcourt, Brace, and Co. $2 

A modern, up-to-date handbook for boys 
which gives full directions for making over a 
hundred articles of wood. Detailed plans, dia- 
grams, and illustrations are given for every ar- 
ticle. The opening section of the book contains 
illustrations showing each tool and its proper 
use, 
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FOREIGN LANDS AND PropLes. J. Russell Smith. 
398 pp. Illus. Winston. $1.44 

This is the sixth-grade book in the Smith 
“Single-cycle plus” series. The book covers 
the countries of the Eastern Hemisphere as 
countries, but maintains a human-use point of 
view which makes geography and geographic 
relationships vital and meaningful. It begins 
in the vast Eurasian grasslands where tent- 
dwelling nomads live today the same simple 
life they have lived for thousands of years. 
This region was once the cradle of the human 
race—the original homeland of those peoples 
who, century after century, took their flocks 
and migrated to Europe, India, and China. 
Thus the pupil is given some idea of the rela- 
tionship between geography and civilization. 
By means of wise choice of material and skilful 
presentation, the text, study material, activ- 
ities, pictures, and maps of this book provide 
a continuous study of geographic relationships. 


A PRACTICAL READER FOR ADULTS—Book III. Jo- 
sephine D. Mason and Gertrude E. O’Brien. 
229 pp. Illus. Heath. $1.12 
Book Three is the third and last of a series 
of basic readers for three years’ work with 
illiterate adults in beginning, intermediate, and 
advanced evening classes. The book continues 
the training in reading by supplying an in- 
formal account of American history. Follow- 
ing each chapter is a short list of remarkable 
facts headed “Did you know that?” and simple 
exercises to provide practice in writing and 
conversation. The books are also valuable for 
public-school pupils who are slow or retarded 
in reading. 


A Norwecian Farm. Marie Hamsun. 343 pp. 
Illus. by Elsa Jemne. Lippincott. $2 

The life, adventures, fun, and pranks of two 
boys and two girls, five to eleven years of age, 
said to be the children of Knut and Marie 
Hamsun. Each child owns a cow, a valuable 
asset on a Norwegian farm. For pets they have 
a goat and a pig. The children play Indians 
in huts and circus with their pets. In summer 
the family drives up the mountain to herd the 
village cows.- Returning in the fall, the chil- 
dren go to school, initiate their type of Boy 
Scouts, give Christmas masquerades, exchange 
letters with a city cousin, and eagerly await 
the next trek up the mountain. Such is the 
primitive, sturdy life of this Norwegian family. 


Kenneth Grahame. 
Illus. by E. H. Shepard. Scrib- 


THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. 
312 pp. 
ner’s. $1 

A reprint, most cleverly illustrated, of this 
quaintly written tale of the mole, the rat, the 
badger, and the toad. A charming edition, 
most reasonably priced. 
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20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING. Second Edition. D. 
D. Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, 
and E. A. Jevon, Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh. 127 pp. Illus. South-Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. $1.48 

This second edition recognizes definitely the 
trend in teaching typing for the double purpose 
of (a) establishing the fundamental habits of 
typing technique as the basis of vocational 
skill and (b) applying the typing technique to 
personal typing problems. A careful introduc- 
tion is given to the keys of the typewriter, 
variable amounts of work are provided in each 
lesson, several means of measurement are in- 
troduced, Part III provides a review of all let- 
ter forms through special problems in letter 
writing, and Part IV places primary emphasis 
on work in specialized offices and on special 
types of work required in general offices. 


Two Poets, A Doc, anp A Boy. Frances T. Rus- 
sell, Stanford University. 289 pp. Illus. 
by Cary Odell. Lippincott. $2 

This book first tells the romantic story of 

Robert and Elizabeth Browning, their son 

“Pen,” and their lively spaniel “Flush.” Then 

follow many of their poems with brief descrip- 

tions of the origin of each. So readable is the 
style, that high school pupils, once they begin 
it. will want to finish it. 


Tue TRAIN Book. William Clayton Pryor. 106 
pp. Illus. Harcourt, Brace, and Co. $1 
The story of what Bill and Sister saw and did 
on their first overnight railroad journey. Rail- 
road officials helped with the preparation of 
the book and with the taking of the very splen- 
did pictures. 





Books Received 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
ART OF FLOWER ARRANGEMENT IN JAPAN. A. L. 


Sadler. $4 

Europe SINCE THE War. J. Hampden Jackson. 
$1.25 

HEROES AND HEROINES. Eleanor and Herbert 
Farjeon. $2.50 

How To Look aT Buitpincs. Darcy Braddell. 
$2 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, 

Mass.: 


PROGRESSIVE SPANISH. John M. Pittaro and 
Alexander Green 
Henry Holt & Co., 1 Park Ave., N. Y. C.:: 
Wor Rock. Carroll W. Rankin. $1.75 
Laurel Book Co., Chicago, IIL: 
My SEconpD WRITING Boox. Jennie Wahlert 
and A. O. Leutheusser 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: 
100,000 Wuys. M. Ilin. $1.50 
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Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
WorKBOOK IN Wor-LD History. Edgar B. Wes- 
ley. $0.40 
Noble & Noble, 76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 

WuatT THE NATIONAL REcovEeRY AcT MEANS TO 
You. Selections from speeches. $0.10 
Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

Cs 

THE Hurpy-Gurpy Man. Margery W. Bianco. 
$0.75 

Wuirry McMann. Berta 
$0.75 

Harr Wagner Publishing Co., 149 New Mont- 

gomery St., San Francisco, Cal.: 

YESTERDAY—THE FOUNDATION OF ToDAY. Homer 
F. Aker, D. Lloyd Nelson and Vanza N. 
Aker. $1.40 


and Elmer Hader. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


CONSTRUCTIVE ECONOMY IN EDUCATION. Research 
Bulletin of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 

A Primer OF THE NEw Dea. American Educa- 
tion Press, Inc., 580 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Stupent NoTesook. Series A, B, C, and D. In- 

STRUCTOR’S MANUAL. Walter Damrosch, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., Inc., N. Y. C. 

The following pamphlet may be secured from 

the United States Government Printing Office, 

Washington, D. C.: THE NATIONAL PARKS AND 

EMERGENCY CONSERVATION, Department of the 

Interior. 





Exchange Assemblies 


The third year of exchange assembly pro- 
grams between Jenkintown High School and 
Upper Moreland High School is being planned 
for 1933-34. Exchange assembly programs have 
been a regular established school feature be- 
tween two Old York Road high schools since 
November, 1931, when the exchange plan was 
started. 

These programs have proved very instructive 
and worth while, and the students of both 
schools have always looked forward to these 
programs and have expressed their appreciation 
whenever programs were offered. The adminis- 
trative details have been carefully worked out 
by the supervisory heads of the two schools, 
Earl E. Smull of Jenkintown and H. J. Rother- 
mel of the Upper Moreland High School at 
Willow Grove. 





Education and legislation should go hand in 
hand, one cannot very well work without the 
other. Stop education, how far would legisla- 
tion get?—Clear Lake Courier. 
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CALVIN V. ErpDLY, superintendent of schools of 
Hollidaysburg, has been elected superintendent 
of schools of Hanover, succeeding F. M. Hais- 
ton, resigned, who will teach in the extension 
division of New York University. Superinten- 
dent Erdly began his new work in Hanover on 
October 15. 


C. O. WitttaMms of the extension division of 
Pennsylvania State College in Harrisburg has 
been transferred to the resident staff at State 
College as associate professor of education. 


JOSEPH W. CATHARINE, for twenty-six years a 
member of the board of education of Philadel- 
phia, was elected president to succeed the late 
William Rowen. 


ELIZABETH CuRRY LONG, a graduate of the 
Pennsylvania College for Women and of the 
Carnegie Library School of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, has been elected teacher- 
librarian in the Connellsville schools. 


BELA B. SMITH, superintendent of schools at 
Connellsville, has been elected Moderator of 
the Redstone Presbytery of the Presbyterian 
Church. The Redstone Presbytery, the original 
presbytery west of the mountains, was organ- 
ized 152 years ago and this is the first time that 
a layman has been elected Moderator. 


CHARLES J. NAEGLE is the new, dean of instruc- 
tion at the State Teachers College, East Strouds- 
burg, to succeed A. D. Wannemaker, retired. 
Dr. Naegle has had a varied experience in 
various public school administrative positions 
in New York and Pennsylvania in addition to 
his duties at East Stroudsburg, where he has 
served successively as director of teacher train- 
ing, director of extension and surveys, and 
professor of education. 


GracE ELLiott of Glenside, who ranked first in 
her class throughout her high school career, 
was graduated from Abington High School in 
June, 1933, with a parent teacher association 
scholarship, awarded for leadership, scholar- 
ship, and character; the Phi Beta Kappa award 
for excellency in her studies; the Latin Na- 
tional Honor Society Medal; the Latin Club 
award for the highest Latin scholarship for 
four years; and an Oracle pin, given for out- 
standing service to the school magazine. Grace 
is now attending Westhampton, the Woman’s 
College of the University of Richmond, Va. 
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JENNIE G. Drent, for thirty-three years chief 
instructor of girls’ dressmaking classes at the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, 


Philadelphia, retired in June. The teachers of 
the vocational school showed their esteem for 
Miss Diehl in a testimonial dinner on June 8 
and presented her with an upholstered arm- 
chair. 


O. S. Rermmo.p, for manv years vice-president 
and sales manager, has recently been elected 
president of World Book Company, following 
the retirement of Caspar W. Hodgson, who 
founded the company in 1905. The present di- 
rectors of the company, all of whom have been 
associated with World Book Company for some 
time, are L. W. Blaisdell, William C. Ferguson, 
Ernest Hesse, Kaspar M. Hodgson, F. Edward 
Kaula, Arthur S. Otis, and Mr. Reimold. 


In LEBANON County two teachers with long 
records of service retired in May, 1933. Nor- 
MAN J. STOHLER of Schaefferstown taught Heidel- 
berg Township schools for 43 years. EUGENE 
P. STRICKLER of Sheridan taught 49 years, three 
years in Heidelberg Township and 46 years in 
Millcreek Township. 


THE 1933 SUMMER HIGH SCHOOL Of the Altoona 
school district was most successful. A total 
of 493 students studied 666 subjects, with a 
record of passing 578 subjects. The school, 
supervised by six members of the high school 
faculty and twenty-three student teachers under 
the direction of Mrs. Ella H. Lobingier, was 
almost self supporting. 


MatTamoras borough, Mutrorp independent 
district, Dingman Township, and DELAWARE 
Township of Pike County jointly employ a 
properly certificated teacher of music, Isobel 
Eisenbery. 


Tue New Mitrorp consolidated schools opened 
for their third year of operation with a success- 
ful attempt to defeat waste of effort in getting 
started. Before closing the 1932-33 term all reg- 
istrations were completed as far as possible, 
books were given out, seats were assigned, and 
in many cases lessons were actually laid out 
for the first day of the new term. This “moving 
up” and actual operation of the program 
through one cycle made the first day seem just 
like any other day of school. An enrolment of 
333 in the grades and 100 in the four year high 
was recorded. L. B. Carr is supervising princi- 
pal. 
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Tue TEACHERS Book CuiusB of the Holmes Jun- 
ior High School, Philadelphia, has again sent a 
collection cf the newer books to the library of 
the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial. The teachers who 
contributed were Mr. Halstead, Miss Nathan, 
Miss Pyrah, Miss Ryan, Miss Mancill, Miss Wil- 
liamson, and Mabel Daniels. 


BESSEMER SCHOOLS did not open until Septem- 
ber 18 on account of a threatened infantile 
paralysis epidemic. After finishing the year 
1932-33 with no financial deficit, the school 
board started the new term with no retrench- 
ments in personnel, equipment, or procedure. 
Approximately 725 pupils are enrolled, 450 of 
whom are in the junior-senior high school. One 
hundred twenty-five of the latter are tuition 
pupils from Mahoning Township. The teaching 
corps in the borough schools numbers twenty- 
six. Gerald E. Nord is supervising principal. 


Muncy-Muncy Creek public schools, Eugene 
P. Bertin, supervising principal, have a system 
of forms and records, thoroughly and conven- 
iently indexed, and a manual for teachers. The 
manual for teachers contains a school calendar 
and a personnel directory. 


GROUP INSTRUCTION in instrumental music has 
been inaugurated by the Tower City schools, 
H. L. Price, supervising principal. A school 
band was organized two years ago and the di- 
rector, Anthony Tremitiere of Pottsville, was 
this year elected instructor in instrumental 
music. 


A Nationa. AssocraTion of Student Govern- 
ment Officers has its headquarters in 506 Clay- 
ton Building, Sapulpa, Oklahoma. The Asso- 
ciation is allied with the National Education 
Association and held its convention in Chicago 
last June in conjunction with the N. E. A. 
meeting. The purposes of the Association are 
to establish and maintain a medium for ex- 
changing ideas helpful to high school students 
and for promoting the growth among high 
schools of student government; to organize the 
high schools to a closer relationship with each 
other; to advance the cause of education 
through a closer relationship of the adminis- 
tration with the students, and to work toward 
International Goodwill. 





It’s a fact! 

School terms in American cities have been 
growing shorter for a century. 

A school for children 3 to 6 years old was 
established in New York as early as 1827. 

The average child of school age spends 10 
per cent of his time in school—about 40 per 
cent sleeping—40 per cent under home super- 
vision. 
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Extension Courses for Teachers 
HENRY KLONOWER 


Director, Teacher Division, Department of 
Public Instruction 
Thousands of teachers seeking additional pro- 
fessional preparation will enroll in extension 
courses offered by the accredited colleges and 
universities during the first semester of the 
college year. In order to encourage this addi- 
tional preparation and at the same time main- 
tain the same high standards as prevail in these 
institutions where courses are offered on the 
campus, application for pre-approval of teacher 
preparation extension courses for certification 
purposes must be made to the Department of 
Public Instruction. Courses which each insti- 
tution desires to offer are evaluated in terms of 
the needs of the area in which the courses are 
to be offered, and apprcval is granted only 
where it can be demonstrated that the instruc- 
tional staffs, the size of the classes, and avail- 
able educational facilities will guarantee a satis- 
factory situation. 


Bol. 8 








The following are some of the standards pre- - 
scribed by the State Council of Education for 
the approval of extension courses for certifica- 
tion purposes: ratic 
1. All courses must be given under the direct facti 
authority and control of the normal school,}| men 
college, university, or other institution ap- men 
proved by the State Council of Education. be | 
2. All courses must be of post high school} C@m] 
grade and equivalent to courses offered in 
the regular sessions of such institutions. 
3. All instructors of extension classes must be Lectur 
regularly elected members of the faculty, 
and the names of all such persons employed| Four 
must appear in the regular catalogue as Course 
members of the faculty. sponsor 
4. All students who are candidates for credit|League, 
must meet the regular entrance requirements }%e pres 
of the institution. Where students complete} This - 
courses as auditors and do not desire credit fdiscussi 
toward State certification, the approved in-,tontemy 
stitution shall not issue certificates of credit speaker: 
but may designate the satisfactory comple- Univers: 
tion of such courses in some other appro-ff; Corli 
priate manner. ussia, ] 
5. The requirements for the satisfactory com- Universi 
pletion of any course shall be identical with dustrial 
those set up by the institution for the satis-fthur Fle 
factory completion of the same course as Washing 
pursued by students in regular residence atfment, Ni 
the institution. The fi 
6. Not more than six semester hours of creditfthe Far 
shall be allowed for courses completed infP. Octo 
any one semester by a student who, during#rge in 
such term, is a regularly employed full-time#emaind: 
teacher. The le 
7. Extra-mural centers offering teacher prepa-fie Bell 
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A SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS | 


writes us—under date of October 4th, 1933: 
‘“‘For Hygienic as well as Economic reasons I wish 
that every School Book in use had one of your 
Book Covers on it. It is the cheapest form of in- 
surance against Wear.”’ 
SAMPLES FREE 


on the HOLDEN PATENT eet COVER COMPANY 


teacher Miles C. 











Holden, President : : Springfield, Massachusetts 




















saul THE CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


C. H. GORDINIER, Manager, well known to Pennsylvania educators 





nstruc- 
| avail- Those enrolling or re-enrolling before Dec. 31, 1933, 
a satis- will have membership extended to Jan. 1, 1935. 
SEND FOR REGISTRATION BLANK NO CHARGE TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
202 Walnut Street HARRISBURG, PA. Phone 2-4256 
ds pre- 
ion for 


2rtifica- 











ration courses, which are accepted in satis- = 
» direct} faction of the institution’s residence require- 








| 
school,| ments, shall be pre-approved by the Depart- | Just the Kind of | 
ion ap-| ment of Public Instruction. Approval will R f | 
tion. be based upon substantial reproduction of | a esttu 
school] campus conditions. CHRISTMAS VACATION | 
ered in 
ons. Many Teachers Like! 
“a Lectures on Experiments in Government 7 
aculty, 
ployed} Four of the lectures in the Current Events Specially reduced rates during the 
fl Holidays are enjoyed by teachers 
gue asjCourse entitled The Future of Government from New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
sponsored by The Women’s International peal soe States at the Sun-Diet 
- eredit/League, 1924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, will In a week or two of complete re- 
q : axation and delightful surroundings, 
ements }be presented this month. : vigor is restored and health improved 
mmplete} This year the lectures are in the nature of _ Ad ——— toning: up process of 
ye Fh : * the Sun-Diet ay ot a sanatorium 
> credit discussions, by highly competent men, of five in the usual sense; no rigorous diets 
ved in-fcontemporary experiments in government. The = a atmosphere. ‘nk 
7 : . . Yrite for outline of our facilities 
f credit peakers will be Carl Friedrich of Harvard including illustrated booklet and spe- 
-omple-fUniversity, Germany Under Hitler, November Fem reduced schedule of charges for 
eacners. 


appro-ff; Corliss Lamont, On Understanding Soviet 

ussia, November 14; Domenico Vittorini of the 
y com-fUniversity of Pennsylvania, Mussolini and In- 
al withdustrial Democracy in Italy, November 20; Ar- 
e satis-fhur Flemming of the United States Society in 
irse as§Washington, Between You and Your Govern- 
ence atgment, November 28. 

The first lecture in the series, America in SVN-DIET SANATORIVM 
t creditfthe Far East, was presented by Nathaniel Peffer 14 CAZENOVIA ST. EAST AURORA, N. Y. 
eted inf. October 31. It was a great success; and a 
during#*rge interested audience is expected for the 
11l-time¢mainder of the series. This depression is only temporary, but the 

The lectures are held in the ball room of effect of restricting education will be perman- 
prepa-fie Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. ent.—William Randolph Hearst. 
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BAAAAAAAAALAL 


@ alatsitebmialexe lat 


CRAYOLA 
TaMietcimatekssactelis 


LREADY, teachers of drawing are  ecanewe inter- 
esting CRAYOLA pfojects for Christmas. Liter- 

ally, this is CRAYOLA time; because, once the childish 
imagination is stimulated by the most fascinating of 
all subjects, only CRAYOLA can fully meet the 
demand for quick, gratifying results. Here, of course, 
is one more reason why, for 30 years, CRAYOLA 
has been first choice of the nation’s teachers. 





Send coupon for fascinating Christmas project 
on construction and design 


Mail the coupon below for free folder on''The Making and 
Decoration of Objects for the School and Home at Christmas.”” 


RA BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


f= CRAYOLA 


The largest-selling schoolroom crayon brand 





BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 E. 42nd St., New York 
Please send me the project— 
“The Making and Decoration of Christmas Objects” 


Teacher's Name 

School and Grade 
Address. 
City and State ---------- x ay4r } 


@ ehhh he shag 


College By Correspondence 
Teachers may assist high school graduates, 
unable to attend college, by informing them 
es about college courses and credit by correspond- 


ence study with 
Correspondence Study Division 
School of Education 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Penna. 


























SPEECHES EXPERTLY PREPARED and 
promptly mailed for all Occasions and Events. 
Personal Service. No Disappointments. Send 
$3.00 for each 10 minutes you want your speech 
or paper to occupy. Speakers Library Maga- 
zine Free six months with each order. THE 
SPEAKERS LIBRARY, Takoma Park, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Education for the children of all the people, 
extending from the primary grades through 
the university, constitutes America’s noblest 
contribution to civilization—Calvin Coolidge. 
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Cadet Teachers 


Whitehall Township Schools 

At a recent meeting of the board of education 
of the Whitehall Township school district, Wil- 
liam D. Landis, the superintendent, submitted 
a plan for continuous training for unemployed 
recent graduates in the district from teacher- 
training institutions. The plan as submitted 
was heartily endorsed by: the board. The de- 
tails for putting the scheme into operation are 
being completed by the superintendent and 
unemployed teachers in the district will shortly 
continue their training in the Whitehall schools. 

The purpose of the plan, as explained to the 
board, is an attempt to maintain the morale of 
unemployed teachers and keep them in touch 
with their chosen profession. The plan enables 
them to continue their training and to become 
intimately acquainted with a school system 
which will ultimately employ them. This close 
contact with school officials makes it possible 
later on to place such teachers in positions to 
better advantage. 

These cadet teachers in the elementary field 
will first teach one subject, later several, and 
finally they will carry through an entire day’s 
work. Cadet teachers in the high school will 
teach in the departments of their major fields. 
All this work will be done under the careful 
supervision of the regular teacher to whom the 
cadet teacher has been assigned and of the 
superintendent. Cadet teachers in the ele- 
mentary field will pass from grade to grade, 
and building to building, while teachers in the 
high school, will pass from one department to 
another in their major subjects, until they hav¢ 
become thoroughly familiar with the work an 
the general plan of the school system. Thi 
plan of teaching includes also a very carefully 
worked out plan of observation and participa 
tion on the part of the cadet teacher. 

The superintendent has planned a course 0 
conferences for these cadet teachers, consisting 
of individual conferences following each obser- 
vation of cadet teaching, and general confer- 
ences of such teachers. He has also planned t0 
invite them to the regular staff conferences and 
all teacher institute work. 

This group will also be guided through 4 
course of general and special methods, tech: 
nique of teaching, as well as a bibliography 0! 



















method and subject matter within their choself. 


field. Superintendent Landis’ ten years’ ex’ 
perience as director of teacher training in 2 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College prior t 
his coming to the Whitehall schools, a year ago 
peculiarly fits him for this undertaking. 





The primary principle of education is the de 
termination of the pupil to self-activity—Ham 
ilton. 
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Organizing the Defense 
(From page 102) 

Another significant interpretation project is 
the vitalized commencement. Graduation exer- 
cises are a community affair. The occasion 
brings students, parents, teachers, and other 
citizens together in the interest of youth. It 
is a most appropriate time to explain the ob- 
jectives of education; and to make some ap- 
praisal of school achievement. Closing exer- 
cises planned to interpret the schools are char- 
acterized by exhibits and demonstrations, per- 
mitting the widest possible participation of stu- 
dents and citizens in the program. 

A word needs to be said about the inter- 
pretation off education to students. Youth has 
a vital interest in education, since it so largely 
determines the character of tomorrow. The 
influence students may exert is implied in the 
statement of Dean Judd at the summer meeting 
of the National Education Association: “I am 
in favor of such a reconstruction of the cur- 
riculum, worked out cooperatively by edu- 
cators, that the American people will be com- 
pelled to talk at the dinner table with their 
children about taxes and legislators and tax 
reduction associations.” 

If each high school student can be graduated 
with a profound sense of the significance of edu- 
cation for the individual and for society, con- 
tinued progress of the schools is assured. 

Teachers who would strive effectively to pro- 
tect the schools in the present crisis will tackle 
the job with as much determined organization 
as the New Deal is putting forth to reconstruct 
business and industry. They will coordinate 
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ment td ; 
every effort and employ every medium. They 
will be specific about what they want. They 
will go directly to the public for support. The 





opportunities for increasing the appreciation 
of the people for their schools is unlimited. 
Only half-hearted, disorganized effort will re- 
sult in failure. 












Biology Conference 

(From page 112) 
author of “The Improvement of the Assign- 
ment” 

Courses of Study and Type Units in Biology 
Teaching, Walter G. Patterson, principal, Junior 
High School, Donora. Under the direction of 
C. A. Buckner. Mr. Patterson prepared a unit in 
biology for Bulletin No. 74, “Courses of Study 
fin Science for Senior High Schools” 

Paper Read: “The Morrison Philosophy Ap- 
plied to Biologic Subjects in High School,” 
J. F. Lewis, Connellsville High School, Con- 
hellsville. 


















The end of education is to train away all im- 
pediment, and to leave only pure power.—Emer- 
son. 
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cash 


to clear your credit 





for — at 33 prices 


Dollars may never be so big again. Prices may 
never be as low. This is the time to pay your 
old bills, clear your credit and beat the rising 


market by buying now. 


As a school teacher, you are in a particularly 
fortunate position. You can borrow up to $300 
on the special Household Plan designed exclu- 
sively for teachers. Your signature is the only 
one required. Your answers to our questions, 
kept in strictest confidence, are the only in- 


vestigations made. 


Come in, if one of our offices is convenient, and 
talk it over. Or mail the coupon; the transac- 
tion can be completed by mail if you wish. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


PENNSYLVANIA OFFICES 


ALLENTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
Wetherhold-Metzger Bldg. 

ALTOONA, Sth Floor, 
Central Trust Co. Bidg. 

CHESTER, 3rd Floor, 
Crozer Bldg. 

EASTON, 2nd Floor, First 
National Bank Bldg. 

ERIE 4th Floor, Erie Trust 


JOHNSTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
First National Bank Bldg. 

LANCASTER, 2nd Floor, 
Woolworth Bldg. 

McKEESPORT, 5th Floor, 
People’s City Bank Bide. 


NEW CASTLE, 6th Floor, 
Union Trust Building 

NORRISTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
Norristown-Penn Trust 
Co. Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA 

6thFl., Bankers Trust Bldg. 

PITTSBURGH, 3rd Floor, 
Park Bldg. 

READING, 3rd Floor, 
Colonial Trust Bldg. 

SCRANTON, 4th Floor, 
First National Bank Bldg. 

WILKES-BARRE, 6th Floor 
W.B. Deposit & Savings 
Bank Bld 

YORK. 4th Floor, Schmidt 


Ce eererersssesseseeseesess 


FOR YOUR CONV ENIENCE 














NGM... ss 
Sevett............ City. 
Home Phone........ ee Soseesevedetaibaiat 
Amount I wish to borrow $............. My salary is $................. _ 


I teach at 





It is understood this i inquiry does not aie me to vanes or 
put me to any expense. 
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Necrology 


THOMAS PATTERSON SANTEE, for fifty-five years 
a teacher in Pennsylvania schools, died in June. 
Mr. Santee was principal of the Central school, 
now the S. J. Strauss school, in Wilkes-Barre 
for thirty-eight years. 


HENRY SUZZALLO, 58, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
died September 25 in Seattle, Washington, near 
the school, University of Washington, of which 
he was president from 1915 to 1926. A heart at- 
tack was the cause of death. 


Moses C. Kinarp, 58, veteran school teacher 
of Bangor, committed suicide on September 14. 


ELEANOR R. BERSNER, teacher in the Beltz- 
hoover school, Pittsburgh, died May 19. 


Exste A. Limser, for many years a primary 
teacher in Albion, passed away at her home 
in Sheakleyville on September 14. 


HESLOP WILKINSON, swimming teacher in the 
Manchester school, Pittsburgh, died June 3. 


MarGARET P. GIVEN, a former school teacher, 
died at her home in Indiana, July 27. Miss 
Given spent more than forty years as a teacher 
in the public schools of the north side, Pitts- 
burgh. At the time of her retirement in 1928, 
she was teaching in the Schiller school. 


Mrs. HELEN BLAKLEY, a home group teacher in 
the department of extension of Pittsburgh 
schools, died June 7. 


ELIZABETH C. NIEMANN of Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, died June 25, 1933. 





Spirit of Unity in Change 
(From page 104) 
withal that we have scarcely scratched the top 
of the problem of meeting the individual needs 
of our boys and girls. 

In these trying times when school doors have 
been closed in the face of 260,000 pupils 
throughout the country, when terms have been 
shortened, when teachers have gone unpaid for 
months, Allentown has not denied a single pu- 
pil a seat, has not curtailed a single one of the 
services it regularly provides its children, and 
has not caused a single one of its school em- 
ployees to go without pay. This is a record 
for which the community might well be proud, 
because it has been made at great sacrifice. 
This community has not only made its contri- 
bution in the past, not only has made for the 
unity of its citizens in change, but it is also 
preparing its children to meet the challenges 
of the new order. 

James Truslow Adams defines the American 
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Dream as a society in which the lot of the com- 
mon man will be made easier and his life en- 
riched and ennobled. To make the realization 
of that dream America’s contribution to civili- 
zation, our schools must be in the thick of that 
struggle, along with industry, commerce, gov- 
ernment, and the church. 





Our nation faces the acute responsibility of 
providing a right-of-way for the American 
child. . . . There is no safety for our republic 
without the education of our youth. That is 
the first charge upon all citizens and local gov- 
ernments. . . The proper care and training 
of our children are more important than any 
other process that is carried on by our govern- 
ment.—Herbert Hoover. 





Calendar 
Enter these dates in your diary. 
1933 
November 3-4—Pennsylvania Association of 


Deans of Women, Penn-Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg 
November 4—Metropolitan Arts Association, 


Norristown 

November 6-12—American Education Week 

November 8-9—Education Congress, Harrisburg 

November 11—Armistice Day 

November 12-18—Book Week 

November 17-18—Bucknell University Confer- 
ence on Education, Lewisburg 

November 29—“Thanks for Health” Day 

November 30-December 2—National Council of 
Teachers of English, Statler Hotel, De- 
troit, Mich. 

December 6-9—American Vocational Associa- 
tion Conference, Detroit, Mich. 

December 27-29—State Convention of P.S.E.A, 
Philadelphia 

1934 

February 11-17—Fiftieth Anniversary, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 

February 24-March 1—Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Cleveland, Ohio 

March 9-10—Northeastern Convention District, 
East Stroudsburg 

March 14-17—Southeastern Convention District 
and Schoolmen’s Week, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

April 1-7—Pennsylvania Education Week 

April 6-7—Southern Convention District, Car- 
lisle 

April 27-28—Pennsylvania Forensic and Music 
League, Seventh Annual Final State Con- 
tests, Johnstown 

June 30-July 6—National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Jessie Gray, 
President, Philadelphia 
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com- 
fe en- 
zation 
civili- 
f that 
, BOv- 
ity of * , . - P 
erican Our Teacher’s Income Protection Policy is a definite contract of 
public insurance and provides an income when disabled by illness or 
ee accident. It has many advance ideas not found in other policies 
aining or certificates of insurance. 
in any Indemnities are paid for accidents and illnesses of any nature what- 
iia soever throughout the entire year. Full indemnity is paid for 
loss of time from school whether confined to the house or not. 
Before you sign on the dotted line you should know every feature 
of the policy you are buying and the kind of Company in which you 
are placing your trust. 
pe be: ILLNESS INDEMNITY 
TOTAL LOSS OF TIME HOSPITAL CONFINEMENT 
~— $25.00 PER WEEK FOR 51 WEEKS $50.00 PER WEEK FOR 3 WEEKS 
seams (Payable after first week’s illness) (Payable after first week in hospital) 
First Week’s Illness First Week in Hospital 
ek $12.50 Per Week $25.00 Per Week 
risburg . : 
ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 
Sonfer- ORDINARY ACCIDENT SPECIAL ACCIDENT 
$25.00 Per Week for 52 Weeks $50.00 Per Week for 26 Weeks 
incil of ras ehiscrinstie erie I a ckcedaestiassenemeuera iat $2,500 
el, De- EE uns awww deenexonsae ID giv. viaccanvndbienenexkawecs 2,500 
SE NT EOE | 2,500 
\s8OCIE- SEs ...++ One Hand and One Foot .............0..0e-ee: 2,500 
SEA DEHN cc ciate sioxersreaa ses Either Hand and Sight of Either Eye ................ 2,500 
oie 115 | EE Either Foot and Sight of Either Eye ................ 2,500 
2645 (1 AR CORO artery eee a? Sight of Both Byes «...<0ccssscccccvacecosds 2,500 
Temple Mee Ultra: ansaid ce ans waivers mance etern PNR MERI 8 Sia. 6 soca a0 ss orbits waste nes 1,250 
| RR reenn eeeseeeee Oren NO iaivicnnics wae uncae vcokcpuescs 1,250 
uperin- 2b eaaesc5'2 Haba ek ecaiwenes Site Glee PANG GO oro che wich vic ccsiewaceeese 1,250 
®) ANNUAL PREMIUM—$30.00 
District, 
or lvania Casualty C 
pend) = Pennsylvania Casualty Company 
2k J. W. SMILEY, President E. W. COOK, Gen’l Manager 
ct, Car- 
d Pennsylvania Bldg. ........ Lancaster, Pa. 
d Music EXECUTIVE and .J| 220 S. Fourth St. ......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
ate Con- BRANCH OFFICES 906 Clark Bldg. ..........- Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fifth & Walnut Sts. ....... Reading, Pa. 
Associa- 
e Gray, 
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Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 

Teachers College 

School of Commerce 

Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law 
Medicine, Dentistry 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 

School of Music 

Training School for Nurses 

High School 


FALL SEMESTER OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 28TH 





For information, write to the Secre- 
tary, Conwell Hall, Temple University, 
Broad Street and Montgomery Ave., 
Phila., Pa., or phone STHvenson 7600. 
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Study Stand 


It Works 
for 
your eyes, 
hands and 


spine 





An enameled metal device that holds a book at the prop- 
er angle. The handiest helper for teachers, students, 
typists, writers. An attractive gift. $1.00 in stamps or 
money order with this adv. Folder on request. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 
(116th St. & Broadway) 


New York City 
SPEECHES EXPERTLY PREPARED and 
promptly mailed for all Occasions and Events. 
Personal Service. No Disappointments. Send 
$3.00 for each 10 minutes you want your speech 
or paper to occupy. Speakers Library Maga- 
zine Free six months with each order. THE 
SPEAKERS LIBRARY, Takoma Park, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


HOME STUDY 


Get a better teaching certificate. Secure a degree. 
Earn part of the credit at home by correspondence 
study. Correspondence Study Division, School of 
Education, Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 























a 








of Pennsylvania friends. 


AS the season of holly and good cheer once more approaches, 


we pause again to say) a Word of greeting to our thousands 


| 


Some of them have been with us since 1910— others joined us 
in later years—still more will be with us in the year to come. 


To all of you we say the same—may your Christmas be a 
merry one, and your New Year filled with prosperity, suc- 
cess, and happiness! 
THE 
EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


ae 
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ANDRESS HEALTH SERIES 


Now complete for all grades 
from the first through high school 





SUMMER FUN (Grade 1A or 2B) 

SUNSHINE SCHOOL (2A or alternating with A Journey E 
to Health Land in 3) 

JOURNEY TO HEALTH LAND (3) 

BOYS AND GIRLS OF WAKE-UP TOWN (4) 

HEALTH AND SUCCESS (5) 

BROADCASTING HEALTH (Alternating with Health 


and Success in 5) 























HEALTH SCHOOL ON WHEELS (5, 6, or 7) ae 
HEALTH AND GOOD CITIZENSHIP (6 or 7) ne 
SCIENCE AND THE WAY TO HEALTH (7 or 8) 
HEALTH ESSENTIALS (High school) wid 

effect 

GINN AND COMPANY Sit 

wi 

70 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK, N. Y. “oa 

back 1 
Ee essenti 
of the 

An Outstanding Workbook— LS. 
HAMM & DURFEE’S A STUDENT’S GUIDE TO AMERI- sg 

CAN HISTORY people 

In a lo 

For an Outstanding American History— ages 
HAMM, BOURNE, & BENTON’S A UNIT HISTORY OF THE | fit'o ba: 
UNITED STATES tobe a 

edge of 
Guides the pupil’s learning in the most economical and psycho- wages 
logically sound way ... Helps him to form his own opinions in- his floc 
dependently ... Familiarizes him with varied sources and the sages n 
use of source material... Has specific references to thirteen other 4 — 
basic texts and may be used with any of them... Instructions are You a 
simple and easy to follow... Ample provision for varying abili- in one c 
ties... Practical suggestions for cooperative assignments... lle 
A Workbook Which Develops Correct Study Habits ge 
state. A 
D. C. Heath and Company believed 
‘lapsed | 


180 VARICK STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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